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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1897. 


THE SECRET OF SAINT FLOREL. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Axovt the time that the oaks and 
beeches at Denehurst were strewing 
the ground with their withered leaves, 
and the autumn winds were beginning 
to grow searching and chill, the hot 
season was setting in at Faravohitra, 
as Dumazel’s plantation was called. 
As soon as he had made up his mind 
to remain for a time Hugh, keeping 
only Rainkettaka with him, had sent 
away his porters with orders to return 
for him in about six weeks, the two 
commodors, or headmen of the bearers 
and luggage-carriers respectively, 
making themselves responsible for 
producing the men required at the 
end of that time. Already three 
weeks of the six had gone by, and 
Hugh, now recovered from his bout of 
fever, was enjoying himself vastly, 
after a fashion. He found it easy to 
avoid Dumazel, Rahatsa looked well 
after the house and kitchen, and he 
was able to get a little sport into the 
bargain. If it had not been for a 
constantly recurring sense of some- 
thing incomplete in his life, he would 
have been as nearly happy as any one 
can be in this imperfect world ; but 
the haunting thought that some link 
in his memory was lacking grew 
stronger day by day, till it took such 
complete possession of him as alto- 
gether to blind him to Rahatra’s cun- 
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ningly-devised little attentions. Often 
he would ask her to play her valiha, 
for its strange, sweet, rambling sounds 
seemed somehow connected with those 
formless ideas which evaded all his 
efforts to reduce them to sequence and 
order. He would sit silent, letting 
the plaintive music fall upon his ears, 
while he recalled every circumstance 
he could think of which might account 
for his strange sensations. And the 
woman by his side would pour forth 
her whole savage soul in a passionate 
jangle of delicate sound, striving thus 
to draw him to her. 

One day in the cool of the after- 
noon, when Dumazel had strolled down 
to a more distant part of his property 
to inspect the progress of some young 
coffee-bushes, Rahatra sat on the ver- 
andah beside Hugh’s chair. She had 
just laid her valiha aside, and the 
silence roused him a little from his 
meditations. He looked rather absently 
towards his companion, who was gazing 
across to the purple mountains in the 
distance. 

“ Rahatra,” he said suddenly, “ who 
taught you to arrange your hair like 
that ?” 

The graceful coil round the back of 
her head was very different from the 
usual Malagasy fashion of dressing 
the hair in small untidy knots arranged 
about the pate at more or less sym- 
metrical intervals. 
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“ My hair is done vazaha fashion,” 
said Rahatra, proudly. 

“So I see,” answered Hugh; “ but 
who showed you how to do it? It 
looks very pretty.” She looked at him 
a little mysteriously, and he felt piqued. 
“Did a white woman show you!” he 
asked. She shook her head. ‘“ Du- 
mazel, then—though I should hardly 
think so,” he added, seeing an amused 
smile break over her face. 

“No, not my husband. But come, 
since you-are curious, I will show you 
where I learned to dress my hair.” 

She led the way and he followed into 
Dumazel’s sleeping-room, against the 
wall of which stood a rough wooden 
table with half-a-dozen dirty, tattered 
French novels, a few native cigars, a 
couple of cheap razors, and a some- 
what inefficient comb and _ brush. 
Above the table hung a small mirror 
in a tawdry gilt frame, and beside it a 
little old faded photograph was pinned 
to the leaf-rib wall by a common brass- 
headed pin ; to this Rahatra pointed, 

and Hugh drew nearer to look. 

It represented a handsome, rather 
sensual-looking woman of about Ra- 
hatra’s age, with abundant coils of 
black hair arranged like her own. 
This then was her model, and un- 
doubtedly a very handsome one ; but 
it was not the beauty of the woman in 
the photograph which kept him gazing 
with curious fascination at its faded 
surface. The moment he saw it, Hugh 
knew he had seen the woman before : 
it was the same woman, he was sure of 
it ; and yet when he had seen her the 
lovely face had not borne its present 
calm expression. And as he gazed, 
this new link in his thoughts brought 
all the old floating fancies in its train. 
Once more the sweet-scented air of a 
tropical night was charged with a 
heavy distant rumble that was not 
thunder, and swiftly on that came the 
vague memory of a stagnant ditch 
with its white-starred water-weeds ; 
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then followed the sounds of Rahatra’s 
valiha and a girl’s figure in a white 
dress under trees that somehow did 
not seem to be tropical ones. Rahatra 
stood by, interested, but somewhat 
uneasy at his silence. 

“‘That woman is dead,” she said at 
last. 

“Is she?” he answered. 

“Did you know her?” 
Rahatra eagerly. 

* Yes,—no,—that is, I think so, 
Upon my word I seem to know 
nothing about anything. TI really 
believe I am going mad,” he said 
impatiently. 

“Do you think she is very beauti- 
ful?” asked Rahatra, jealously. 

“Yes, oh yes,—but not as handsome 
as you are,” he added prudently, begin- 
ning to collect himself again a little. 

As he lit his pipe after dinner that 
evening, Hugh thought once more 
over an idea which had several times 
occurred to him, but which he had 
previously dismissed as calculated to 
expose him to ridicule. 

“Tl write to Bryant,” he said to 
himself; “I can’t stand this dual 
existence any longer. T’ll ask him if 
he knows whether I was ever at any 
time acquainted with a young woman 
who persistently turned her back to 
the sound of a ghostly fiddle, and 
whether I ever saw a lovely female 
posing in a thunderstorm, and whether 
those two ideas were connected with 
a ditch covered with water-weeds. 
But after all, if I go writing a pack 
of nonsense of that kind, poor old 
Bryant will fancy I’m going mad, and 
that that unlucky knock on the head 
I got when the train was wrecked, has 
affected my brain.” 

Nevertheless he made up his mind 
to write the letter, and repaired to his 
own quarters for that purpose. His 
room was large and fairly lofty, being 
really a sort of annexe to the hut 
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the rush-bags for packing it. Rain- 
kettaka, having prepared his master’s 
things for the night and lighted his 
travelling -lamp, had departed to 
fraternise as usual with the workers 
on the plantation who lived in a 
cluster of huts a quarter of a mile 
away. There were sounds in his 
room, however, and upon entering 
Hugh found one of the slaves at work 
there. She was an old woman, usually 
employed about the house, but appar- 
ently one of those useful individuals 
of no particular profession and able 
to fill almost any post where personal 
exertion can take the place of skill. 
Néni Bé was a hideous old creature, 
with grizzled locks that hung round 
her unkempt head like the tags in a 
goat’s beard. Her eyes were bleared, 
her temples hollow, and her face 
seamed with a thousand wrinkles ; 
her lean old arms looked as if they 
were covered with leather, and beneath 
her short straight petticoat of coarse 
rofia fibre appeared her scarred and 
withered feet. It must be confessed 
that Néni Bé was not a prepossessing 
object as she sat panting upon a bag 
of coffee which she proposed to carry 
away. 

“What are you doing?” asked 
Hugh. 

“T must carry these ten bags, and 
all the sacks into the other shed,” 
she answered. 

“But they’re too heavy,” he said ; 
“that is work for a man. Why 
don’t they send one of the men from 
the plantation?” Néni shook her 
head; she did not know. “Well, 
leave it till to-morrow morning at any 
rate,” said Hugh, eyeing the poor 
breathless old creature with strong 
feelings of compassion. 

Again Néni Bé shook her head. 
“Madame Rahatra said it must be 
done now, before I sleep. In the 
morning I must dress her hair ; there 
will be no time to carry sacks.” 
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Hugh hesitated. He had an idea 
that it would not be wise to interfere 
in the internal economy of this house- 
hold ; yet as a man, young and strong, 
he could not remain to watch this 
wretched, worn-out old woman carry 
burdens beyond her strength. He 
glanced out. The front door was on 
the other side of the building; the 
destination of the coffee-sacks was 
but a few yards away, and equally 
out of sight of any one else. Witha 
resigned sigh, for the night was warm, 
he pulled off his coat. “Come along, 
Néni ; if you must do them to-night, 
Tll help you. Show me where they 
are to go.” 

Dumb with amazement the old 
woman watched him shoulder a bag 
and turn to her for guidance. ‘ You 
are going to carry them?” she cried, 
accentuating the first word. 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” he answered, 
anticipating and rather dreading the 
effusive gratitude which he feared 
would follow. But Néni, though she 
helped to raise the sacks and walked 
before him to the other shed, did not 
utter another word until his self- 
imposed task was done. 

“T have had sons—yes, four sons, 
as strong and tall as yourself, Vazaha. 
They are dead, all dead before their 
mother; but to-night one is alive 
again. I never thought to see another 
carry my burdens. You are a wonder- 
ful man, Vazaha.” And with that 
the old crone disappeared, muttering 
as she went. 

When he had cooled down a little, 
Hugh brought out his writing-ma- 
terials, and filled a couple of sheets 
with such news of himself as he 
thought would interest his friend. 
Then he gave him some account of 
his troublesome phantoms, entreating 
him, if possible, to direct his wisdom 
and knowledge of the writer towards 
some solution of the puzzle. This 
done, he went to bed; but the night 
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was hot, and there was a hole in his 
mosquito curtain, for which Rain- 
kettaka suffered next morning. He 
lay and swore, trying savagely, and 
of course ineffectually, to make war 
upon his foes; and then, in a short 
interval of comparative peace, fell to 
thinking again of the letter he had 
written. “If I could only remember 
some name, or even the fragment of a 
name, I might think that there was 
really something genuine about the 
matter; but I’m bothered if I can 
recollect anything of the kind.” Then 
he had a happy thought, and began 
trying various female names to see 
if the girl of his dreams seemed to 
answer to them, but in spite of his 
efforts nothing appeared suitable. He 
was considering the possibility of 
Phyllis when the mosquitoes subsided 
a little and he fell asleep, to see once 
more his usual tantalising vision. 
Then, for the first time, it seemed to 
him that he could dimly guess at the 
woman’s face : he did not seem actually 
to see it, but he was aware that the 
eyes were kindly and that she smiled 
upon him; and, while he tried to 
speak to her, the strains of Rahatra’s 
valiha mingled oddly with the sound 
of English trees waving in the sum- 
mer breeze. Next a man’s voice in 
inarticulate sounds made him turn to 
see who was coming; and finally he 
became aware that these last noises 
were not caused by his imagination, 
but by M. Philippe Dumazel, whose 
room lay on the other side of the 
flimsy partition through which every 
sound was distinctly audible. He 
was tossing and apparently dreaming 
uneasily, for every now and then a 
muttered word reached the listener. 
“Tf Dumazel doesn’t look out, he'll 
have a fit of the horrors. He drinks 
an awful quantity of spirits, and if 
such a thing were to happen while 
I’m here I should be in a pretty 
hole,” reflected Hugh; and these re- 
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flections led him pretty soon to the 
conclusion that it was just as well 
his own departure was little more 
than a fortnight off. In addition to 
the doubtful advantages of his host’s 
society, Hugh was beginning to feel 
that Rahatra herself was not altoge- 
ther an easy person to get on with 
satisfactorily. This young’ man, 
though laying claim to no especial 
sanctity of disposition, had yet a 
great regard for his neighbour’s rights 
in respect of his wife, and was not 
conscious of the least intention of 
making love to that very attractive 
young person. Of late, however, 
various little circumstances had forced 
him to the reluctant conclusion that 
this rectitude was not especially ac- 
ceptable to the lady herself ; indeed 
he was now in a better position to 
appreciate the platitudes he had once 
heard from a certain missionary friend 
of his mother concerning the beauty 
and unscrupulousness of the female 
natives of Madagascar. And thus 
musing he fell asleep again with a 
definite intention of sending off Rain- 
kettaka with his filanzahn to the 
nearest village where it could undergo 
some needful though trifling repairs. 

Next day he came across Néni Bé hoe- 
ing among the young coffee bushes on 
the furthest confines of the plantation. 
They were quite alone, and he stood 
watching her in silence for some time 
before she spoke. Suddenly she looked 
up at him, and laid down her hoe. 

“Come with me, Vazaha,” she 
said; “come with me and try your 
luck.” She turned towards the belt 
of forest, and he slowly followed, feel- 
ing rather incredulous. “ How am I 
to try my luck?” he inquired. “I 
hope it is not far; the day is hot.” 
“ Not far, not far,” cried Néni beckon- 
ing him on, and presently he found 
himself entering the chilly shade of 
the trees. 

Néni Bé trotted resolutely forward, 
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following a winding track among the 
bushes. It seemed to be more or less 
frequented, and Hugh was just be- 
ginning to wonder where she was 
taking him when the path led sud- 
denly out into a kind of small glade. 
It was a dismal spot, for the trees 
stood so thickly round as to keep all 
light and air from the dull coarse 
grass. Exactly in the centre of this 
glade was a curious little hollow about 
three feet deep, of a circular form, 
and sloping gradually from the sides 
towards the centre. ‘Stand here,” 
said Néni, pointing to a spot about 
three yards’ distance from the hole, 
and putting a small pebble into his 
hand. “Now throw, throw well, Vazaha, 
that the stone may fall within the 
hole.” 

Not being afflicted with the 
nervousness consequent upon an 
accurate knowledge of the tremen- 
dous issues involved, Hugh threw, 
and the little pebble fell with a small 
dull sound upon many similar com- 
panions in the hole. Néni Bé pressed 
eagerly forward, and kneeling down by 
the mystic hollow peered into it with her 
bleared old eyes winking like an owl’s 
in sunshine, as she sought to see his 
stone. ‘ There it is,” she said, “ there, 
the black one with a white line, right 
in the middle. Blessed art thou, 
Vazaha; luck and happiness and a 
great reward are yours. Some are 
born for that, and others for sorrow. 
Never yet have I been able to cast a 
stone into the magic hole ; but yours 
lies fair and true in the middle.” 

“ But every one can get luck in that 
easy way, Néni,” said Hugh smiling 
at her enthusiasm, which made her 
look more hideous than ever. 


“No,” she said solemnly, “ 


no. 


You are wise, Vahaza, and doubtless 
understand many things of which I 
know nothing; but this I do know, 
that none who are to be unlucky and 
wretched can cast a pebble into that 
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hole. Easy it seems, but there are 
many things we do not understand.” 

“Well,” said Hugh, “I suppose the 
business is over now, or do you want 
me to throw any more? Shall I send 
one in for you, Néni Be?” 

She shook her head sadly. “It 
would be of no use ; each for himself, 
there is no other way. But now, 
Vazaha, that we are here by ourselves, 
I will tell you something, for I know 
you will not betray me. Do you love 
Madame Rahatra?” 

He started a little, but answered 
easily enough, “ No, certainly not.” 

Néni Bé sank her voice almost to a 
whisper. ‘ Do nothing to offend her. 
She is strong, strong in ways you 
know nothing of ; but do not let her 
snare you with her love. Rahatra is 
a witch.” 

He stared at the old woman incre- 
dulously. “A witch!” he echoed. 

“Hush! The trees may hear you. 
All the slaves fear her, but only I 
know she is a witch, and if she knew 
that I knew it she would kill me. 
But you are good, Vazaha; you have 
helped me, and I may perhaps do 
something for you. If I can, I will.” 

They returned to the plantation 

together, Hugh musing deeply upon 
this new sort of witch. Hitherto 
the members of the sisterhood had 
been associated in his mind with 
steeple-crowned hats, broomsticks, and 
aérial excursions on moonlight nights. 
Evidently the Madagascar witch was 
quite a different person, and, he could 
not help thinking, a much more 
attractive one. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ove November morning about nine 
o'clock James Bryant stood before his 
dressing-table in Jermyn Street rue- 
fully contemplating in the glass a 
certain waistcoat, the three last 
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buttons of which could not be per- 
suaded to meet by any means short of 
physical force. Outside the fog hung 
thick and raw, through which a few 
cloaked and muffled phantoms slipped 
and stumbled along the muddy 
streets ; only the sparrows seemed to 
be unaffected by the dismal aspect 
of their world, as they chirped and 
chattered with their usual saucy 
gaiety. Bryant peered out over the 
dingy muslin blind, and drew back 
with a shiver. 

“Tm getting too stout again,” he 
sighed to himself. “I must have 
more exercise, and I certainly can’t 
get it here; who could walk in such 
streets and such weather !” 

After the expression of these senti- 
ments, and with the knowledge that 
Mr. Bryant was comfortably provided 
with ready money, the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that the same 
evening found him at the Bedford 
Hotel in Brighton. As he sat over 
his dinner he mapped out for himself 
a series of conscientious walks to be 
undertaken for the sake of his health 
and appearance, on which latter point, 
though few people knew it, he was 
somewhat sensitive. 

Accordingly on the very next after- 
noon he set forth, walking steadily 
along the crowded King’s Road and 
past Brunswick Terrace, and then 
pushing forward till he had reached 
the very outskirts of the spreading 
town. He now looked at his watch, 
determined to give himself ten brisk 
minutes more, and on his return to 
allow himself a cigar upon the bench 
facing the sea, which he had now 
reached, and some way back frem 
which stood a pretty little old- 
fashioned house. Carrying out his 
programme conscientiously, he re- 
turned in process of time to the bench, 
only to find it occupied by a lady, 
which he considered put both smoking 
and resting quite out of the question 
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for him. As he came nearer, h 
ever, something struck him as familia: 
about the figure, and by the time he 
was quite close he felt no doubt a’ it 
her identity. Crossing to the fron f 
the seat, he took off his hat andh | 
out his hand. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Thayne.” 

As Phebe looked at him in return 
he was struck by the change whic . a 
year had wrought. 

“Why, Mr. Bryant, who would 
have thought of seeing you here!” 

“T might say the same,” he an- 
swered; “only yousee every one within 
reasonable distance of Brighton ,uns 
down here in November, so as not to 
forget what the sun is like.” 

“Yes,” she said, “the weather is 
lovely here; it has done my uncle a 
great deal of good already. My 
cousin, Anthony Holson, has taken 
this little house for a month, so we 
are ail here while Denehurst is being 
cleaned.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Bryant 
rather uneasily; “but who did you 
say had taken the house?” 

“ Anthony, my cousin ; oh, I forgot 
that you have probably not heard that 
he returned suddenly a few months 
ago. He was not really killed at 
Saint Florel at all. Some old Indian 
woman took care of him and nursed 
him well.” 

“ Ah,” Bryant could not help throw- 
ing some doubt into the tone of his 
interjection. 

“ And what have you been doing?” 
asked Pheebe, who was unfeignedly 
glad to see him, although the associa- 
tions he awakened were painful enough 
to the poor soul. “Have you been 
travelling much ?” 

“No,” said he laughing; “I am 
getting too old now, Miss Thayne, for 
that sort of amusement ; I prefer the 
blessings of civilisation and regular 
meals. I’ve let my friend Strong go 
alone this time; just now, I believe 
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ie is roughing it somewhere in Mada- 


‘ gascar, but it is some time since I had 


» letter.” 

“What did you say?” she cried in 
isharp strained voice, while a pink 
ush rose suddenly in her cheeks. 

“Do you mean to say that Hugh is 
alive ?” 

She sat staring at him with a rigid 
cwce and parted lips. Bryant knew 
all in an instant, and being a most 
tender-hearted man, wished the next 
few minutes were well over. ‘“ Yes,” 
he answered quietly. ‘“ Hugh Strong 
is still alive. He got into a railway 
ac ident at a junetion not far from 
your station, and was much injured 
but not killed.” 

“And he went away like that!” 
she said in a low tone to herself, clasp- 
ing her two hands tightly together. 
“He left me all this time, without 
one word or sign! Why isn’t he 
dead?” she cried passionately. “‘ Oh, 
the shame of having-——” 

Bryant sat down beside her. He 
was, as we have said, very tender- 
hearted, and consequently entertained 
the greatest possible objection to being 
placed in uncomfortable and dis- 
tressing situations; he felt strongly 
inclined to run away on the present 
occasion, but a sense of painful duty 
compelled him, and he bravely stood, 
or rather sat, his ground. ‘ My dear 
Miss Thayne,” he began, “although 
circumstances unfortunately prevented 
a final confidence between my friend 
and myself, yet I was well aware of 
his great admiration for you.” She 
did not answer, but a soft mist began 
to gather in her eyes. “I think I 
may take it for granted that you 
would have listened kindly to him,” 
pursued Bryant in very gentle tones ; 
“and in that case I am sure you 
would not wish to be hard on him now. 
Part of the injury he sustained in his 
accident was connected with the brain, 
and it has had a very strange and un- 
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happy consequence. It has affected 
his memory, and so far as I could 
make out by very cautious questioning, 
my friend has completely lost all re- 
collection of a certain definite period in 
his life, and that period seems to begin 
with our visit to Réunion and to have 
ended with the accident. Everything 
between is blank. You must be 
merciful.” Her face relaxed and the 
bright tears began to drop. “I‘did 
my best, Miss Thayne,” he continued. 
“T came down as soon as my friend 
had fairly recoveredand saw yourcousin 
Mr. Sawbridge. You were away, I 
think, at the time. I told him then 
what I knew, and he assured me that 
he would mention it to you in the 
course of conversation, if he thought 
it expedient.” 

“* Mason was very cruel,” she said ; 
“he never spoke a word, though he 
might have guessed—Ah, how I hate 
him !” 

Bryant started a little at this out- 
burst; it gave him a glimpse of feelings 
more intense than he had credited 
Pheebe with possessing. “ The doctor 
says,” he went on again, “that people 
affected like Hugh have been known 
to recover, at longer or shorter 
intervals of time; it is, however, 
quite impossible to predict how any 
one case may turnout. And I should 
be doing wrong not to tell you that 
in many instances there is no recovery 
at all. I have heard from Strong 
several times, but he has so far not 
given me the least hint that he has 
begun to fill in the blank in his 
memory ; and we have been warned 
not to attempt to do so for him.” 

“T hope for my own sake that the 
year he has lost may remain blank,” 
she said bitterly. “I wonder what 
he would think of me if he were to 
recover now !” 

“He would think as he thought 
before,” said Bryant. 

“T am a very unhappy woman, Mr. 
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Bryant, and if my unhappiness is my 
own fault that only makes it harder 
to bear. Women are all weak and 
foolish, I think ; Iam sure I am. I 
seemed to have no strength left to 
fight against him. I struggled as 
long as I could, but it was like flinging 
one’s self against a solid wall that could 
not feel, so at last I yielded.” 

“But against whom have you been 
fighting; who is so powerful and 
irresistible?” asked her companion 
rather mystified. 

“Anthony, my cousin. Before I 
went away I used to hate him; I 
think I hate him now, but he is so 
strange and strong, and I seem to 
have some sort of fascination for him ; 
I’m sure I don’t know why. How 
can a man wish to marry a woman 
who does not like him?” concluded 
poor Phebe tearfully. “I cannot 
understand such a thing.” 

“ But you would surely not dream 
of marrying your cousin?” said 
Bryant. 

“T have promised to marry him; 
our wedding-day is to be in a week or 
two. He and Mason are up in London 
now about some law-business connected 
with the marriage. Since I saw you 
an old man died, a cousin of mine 
whom I had never seen, and after his 
son’s death all his money and property 
come to me.” 

“And you are going to marry 
Anthony Holson!” said Bryant in- 
eredulously. “I would never 2 

“Don’t be hard on me,” pleaded 
Pheebe interrupting him ; “I did not 
yield at once, indeed I did not. I 
begged him to let me go away, and 
earn my living; I would have been a 
servant, anything. And he listened to 
me quite quietly, and then began to 
show me how impossible it would be. 
I know nothing of the world or how 
such people as myself are treated, and 
Anthony gave me a sort of idea of 
what might possibly happen to a 
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woman as silly and ignorant as I am. 
Then I saw that that would not do; 
and how could I run away, with no one 
to go to or to help me? I couldn't 
teach any one more than the alphabet, 
I suppose; and I couldn’t sweep 
a room or cook a dinner, I’m sure. 
So I was obliged to stay where I was, 
and Anthony grew more and more 
gentle and kind, and whenever he got 
the least chance told me over and over 
again how he loved me, till I felt as 
if I was driven into a corner; and at 
last I promised to marry him, though 
I told him I did not care for him. 
Ah, you don’t know how miserable I 
am!” cried poor Phebe, her tears 
falling fast as she found herself at last 
able to speak to some one whom she 
knew would understand. “I’m not 
brave and undaunted like the girls one 
reads of in books, who defy the lovers 
they don’t like and run away and seek 
their fortunes. I am such a miserable 
coward. Mr. Bryant, promise me one 
thing. If Hugh should ever remember 
me, tell him about me as kindly as 
you can. I love him as much as ever 
I did,” she continued with heightening 
colour. ‘“T have never failed in that, 
but till this afternoon I thought he 
was dead. Anthony says that I 
shall learn to love him, but I know in 
my own heart that that can never be. 
I can never love any one again ! ” 
James Bryant’s state of mind as he 
listened to this confession was in- 
describable. If he had read of a 
similar woman in a book he would 
have called her very hard names ; but 
to sit on a bench with a lovely girl 
who tells you the same pitiful tale, 
and weeps while she acknowledges her 
own weakness, is quite a different 
thing. ‘May I ask,” he said at last, 


“if your cousin knows that you were 
engaged to Mr. Strong?” 

““No, of course not ; why should I 
tell him? No one knew of it, but our 
If I had ever mentioned 


two selves. 
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such a thing it would only have made 
Anthony even more set upon his own 
way.” 

Upon reflection Bryant felt that 
there was reason in this view of the 
case. Then another idea occurred to 
him. Did Phebe know anything of 
the ugly suspicion which had attached 
itself to her cousin in Réunion? Per- 
sonally Bryant did not think Holson 
guilty of the murder; but at the 
same time he could not conceal from 
himself the fact that to establish the 


' man’s innocence would be as difficult 


as to prove his guilt. Should he 
allow Phebe to remain in ignorance 
of all that concerned the matter, or 
would she afterwards blame him for 
not telling her? He sighed and fid- 
geted about on the bench, with an 
irritable sense of having been placed 
in an undesirably painful position, 
and above all things he disliked being 
uncomfortable either in a mental or 
bodily sense. He possessed none of 
that fine capacity for self-abnegation, 
that indifference to personal discom- 
fort which go to make up our latter- 
day saints, as the same qualities built 
the foundations of sanctity a thousand 
years ago. 

“ What do you think I had better 
do?” asked Phebe a little anxious 
after this long silence. ‘ Have I been 
so very wrong ¢” 

“T think you have been more weak 
than wrong,” he began, as gently as 
he could. ‘“ Why should you marry 
a man you don’t in the least care for ? 
Why does he wish to marry you so 
much if he knows you dislike him? 
Is it because of this money you tell 
me of ?” 

“No,” she said quickly ; “TI will do 
Anthony the justice to say that I 
don’t believe he cares at all for the 
money. Mason certainly does ; but 
Anthony in his way really, I believe, 
cares for me.” 

“ But if he really cared for you, he 
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would not torment you into marrying 
him.” 

“T told him so one day,” she 
answered, “and he said that he was 
not one of those men who could give 
things up in that saintly manner. 
When he wanted anything very much, 
and found he could get it, he took it. 
So he is going to take me,” she ended 
with a sigh. He did not answer. 
“T hope,” she went on _ rather 
timidly, “ that you do not despise me 
so very much. Indeed I am often 
ashamed of my weakness.” 

“T do not despise you at all,” he 
said rising. “On the contrary I am 
very sorry for you; but I don’t see 
that there is anything to be done,” he 
concluded lamely. 

“No, I don’t see that there is any- 
thing to be done,” she repeated me- 
chanically after him. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that Strong 
were to turn up at once, all right 
again ; would you marry your cousin t” 

“No, most certainly not!” 

“ And when you have married Mr. 
Holson, suppose that then Strong 
should return, well and in his right 
mind, what then ?” 

He was so much interested in the 
hypothetical case which he was men- 
tally constructing that he ignored any 
possible cruelty in his speculations. 
He felt as if he were being privileged 
to examine a delicate and elaborate 
bit of mechanism which possessed the 
advantage of indicating its own pos- 
sible orbit. He looked Phebe full in 
the face as he put his last question, 
and saw a sudden light leap and 
quiver through the troubled depths of 
her eyes. 

“Tn that case,” she answered 
quietly, “it is better for me not to 
think of what would happen. Certainly 
it is better for you not to know.” 

Whereupon Bryant came to the not 
unreasonable conclusion that Anthony 
Holson might one day repent of his 
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marriage, as people who have entered 
the holy estate of matrimony under 
similar conditions have been known to 
do. “ When do your cousins return ¢” 
he asked. “I would call, only I don’t 
suppose that, in the circumstances, I 
should be a particularly acceptable 
visitor. I might speak too plainly.” 
“They will be back to-morrow or 
the next day,” she answered. “ But 
we have had no visitors since we came 
here, and I don’t think that either 
Anthony or Mason wish for them.” 
So they parted; but Bryant’s com- 
fortable little dinner that night was 
as dust and ashes in his mouth. 
Pheebe’s sad face haunted him, and 
her pitiful tale of weakness got mixed 
up with the latest news in the evening 
paper, and the worst of it all was that 
nothing could be done for her. 


Two days afterwards, as the dark- 
ness of a winter afternoon was fast 
closing in, Pheebe, sitting alone in the 
firelight, heard the cab drive up, and 
the voices of Mason and Anthony 
coming into the house. Another 
moment and the door opened and 
closed again behind Anthony, who 
brought a sudden strange fragrance 
with him. 

* All alone, Phebe, and in the 
dark ?” he said, and he leaned over the 
chair and kissed her forehead as she lay 
back init. “ You shouldn’t sit and 
brood like this. What is Mrs. Crumb 
thinking of? See what I have brought 
you. 

She had not said a word nor given 
him a sign of welcome, but she made a 
little sound of pleasure as she found 
her lap full of roses. You may not 
be in love with your future husband, 
but roses, especially in November, are 
beautiful things, and in themselves 
quite inoffensive; there can be no 
harm in signifying that they please 
you. 

Anthony drew up his chair close to 
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hers, and took one of her unresisting 
hands. ‘‘ Thank heaven, all the busi- 
ness is finished now,” he said. “I 
need never leave you again, Pheebe. 
In a couple of days we will go back 
to Coltham, and then we can be mar- 
ried at once. You won’t make any 
fuss about your wedding, dear, will 
you, or bother about dresses and 
things ?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered quietly. 
They were the first words she had 
said. 

“Do you know, Phebe,” he went 
on, “I feel like a thirsty man in sight 
of water, or a drowning man in sight 
of land, now that I am sure of you at 
last? Iam going to teach you to be 
very happy some day.” She did not 
answer. ‘ Can’t you say one kind word 
to me?” he said. ‘“ Phebe, I am not 
exacting, and it has pleased you to 
make my wooing a long one. I would 
do anything, go anywhere for you; 
can’t you even bid me welcome?” 

“We are to be married soon,” she 
answered in an: even, weary voice. 
“T will do my best to make you a 
good wife.” 

He looked at her in the firelight. 
“They say that women are soft gentle 
creatures; have you no feeling for 
me‘? You shall love me; I swear that 
I will make you love me; my love 
shall wear even through your coldness. 
Be at least a little kind.” 

“JT have promised to marry you,” 
she said, “that must be enough.” 
And she rose as if to put an end to 
the conversation. 

“Tt is not enough, it is not enough!” 
he cried passionately, drawing her 
towards him. “ For years I have only 
lived for this present moment, and 
you grudge me my happiness. You 
don’t know what it is to hunger day 
after day for only one living creature, 
to thrust aside other loves that are 
ready for the sake of the one that is 
unattainable ; you don’t know what it 
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is to feel your own life a wretched 
and worthless thing, incomplete with- 
out that other life you have always 
dreamed of joining to it; you 
don’t z 

She drew herself gently back from 
his arms, and, holding up one hand, 
checked him into silence. As he 
looked at her in the dancing firelight 
that shone upon her face he saw a 
sudden rigid look harden the gentle 
eyes and draw stern lines about the 
sweet mouth. 

“ Youare mistaken,” she said quietly. 
“T do know.” 

Then he heard thé door open and 
shut and knew that he was indeed 
alone. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue huts and plantation of Fara- 
vohitra lay just beyond the outskirts 
of a deserted village. One of the 
tracks to the capital city in the interior 
had once run past it, and it had been 
an important place of call for the hide- 
carriers. A greater foreign immigra- 
tion, however, of recent years had 
caused a fiat from the native govern- 
ment to go forth forbidding the use 
of the track as too near and convenient 
for travellers to the interior, and 
ordaining the imperative use of another. 
The reason for the existence of several 
villages along the former road, there- 
fore, had disappeared, and the villages 
themselves, including the one adjoin- 
ing Faravohitra, had been gradually 
deserted. One morning, having finally 
made up his mind to send his letter 
to Bryant, Hugh gave it to Rainket- 
taka, together with his chair (having 
borrowed one of Dumazel’s labourers 
to help in carrying it), with instruc- 
tions to meet the post-runner at the 
nearest village, and afterwards to get 
the chair mended in time to return with 
the baggage-carriers, who would then 
be due. Hugh calculated that all 
this, allowing for native delays, would 
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occupy nine or ten days, at the end 
of which time he confessed to himself 
that he should have had enough of 
Faravohitra and its inhabitants. 

Of these Dumazel grew daily less 
presentable, and Rahatra, though out- 
wardly unchanged, appeared to Hugh 
somewhat watchful and suspicious of 
him. Once or twice he caught 
her silent and absorbed in her own 
thoughts, with her face set like some 
handsome mask; and a sense almost 
of dismay seized him as he saw the 
change which absolute repose of fea- 
ture could bring. Her eyes, large 
soft and gentle when observant, were 
downcast, and her long black lashes 
swept her cheek in a sullen curve. 
Her mouth, with its full ripe lips, 
had a cruel and sensual look in its 
perfect immobility, and her chin was 
thrust doggedly forward. She ap- 
peared quite indifferent to Dumazel’s 
potations, and went her own way, 
when he was more drunk than usual, 
with a statuesque calm which was 
absolutely proof against his tipsy exe- 
crations. 

At about five o’clock one afternoon, 
a few days after Rainkettaka’s depar- 
ture with the letter, a choicer flood of 
language than usual from Dumazel’s 
quarters suggested to Hugh the ad- 
visability of a short walk till the 
storm should be over. Accordingly 
he started out across the plantation, 
meaning to pay another visit to 
Néni Bé’s lucky hole. It had seemed 
easy enough to find the track when 
she was with him, but now he somehow 
missed the way, though he appeared 
to be following some sort of path if 
a very faint one. Half an hour's 
walk brought him out among the ruins 
of the village, a scene of utter desola- 
tion. Nearly all the larger timbers 
of the buildings had been carried away 
by their Ishmael-like owners when 
they shifted their flimsy quarters ; but 
the screens of threaded leaf-ribs of the 
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gigantic foliage of the Traveller’s Tree, 
which had once formed the walls and 
the roof, lay rotting in all directions, 
some flat on the ground, others still 
clinging to their post, whence the first 
strong wind would wrench them. 
Creepers and gourd-like plants, all 
the rapid growths of a tropical climate, 
were already hastening to drape the 
ugliness of decay, and a fine short 
grass had grown green in what was 
once the village street. 

Hugh strolled on amid this strange 
scene, without any particular thought 
of where he was His mind 
was busy with its usual problem, for 
slowly but surely he was beginning 
to allow himself to believe that his 
accustomed phantasms were net the 
mere imaginations that they seemed. 
Sometimes they almost faded away, 
and then some subtle influence, a strain 
of Rahatra’s music, a breath of fra- 
grance from some forest orchid, would 
touch that strange hidden sense within 
us that is impervious to coarser per- 
ceptions, and his visions would return 
again with tenfold force. 

He had been walking mechanically 
along, wrapped in these thoughts, 
when he suddenly looked up to ascer- 
tain where he was. He was clear now 
of the ruined village, which indeed 
was out of sight behind a clump of 
thick trees. Straight in front of him 
were three or four poles, on the top of 
each of which was fastened the horned 
skull of an ox; beyond these were 


going. 


several mounds, evidently graves, and 
in the centre of this forest cemetery 
was a larger tomb of a different fashion. 
Instead of being a long rough heap 
like the others, it was in shape 
like a small platform, with three steps 
running round it, the platform itself 


being about five feet square. This, 


like the steps, was carefully walled 
round with thin, narrow stones, but 
the surfaces both of steps and plat- 
form were of the natural earth, which 
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here was of a vivid red, without any 
attempt at paving. 

As Hugh examined this lonely 
grave, he noticed a very curious thing 
about it. Although the place was 
presumably deserted, and the steps 
round the platform were green with 
grass and weeds, yet the square top of 
earth was absolutely bare. Not a 
blade or a leaf had sprouted on it, 
and looking closer he noticed here and 
there, in the softer parts of the soil, 
what looked to him like the print of 
some creature’s foot. The soil was 
dry and the marks were too blurred 
to allow him to be sure of more than 
this; but the whole circumstance 
struck him as strange, and gave him 
plenty to think about as he retraced 
his steps. 

A track led from the tomb into the 
less dense part of the forest, but he 
cast about for a shorter road home, 
and found one by the ruined village 
which brought him out close to Fara- 
vohitra. As he emerged within sight 
of the house he met Néni Be, and 
was just about to ask her the meaning 
of the strange things he had seen 
when she spoke first. “I have good 
news for the Vazaha ; one of the boys 
tells me that a big flock of wild duck 
has settled in the rice marshes this 
afternoon. They will not move till 
to-morrow morning. If the Vazaha 
starts early he may shoot many. The 
boy will go with him and show where 
they lie.” 

This was good news; but his gun 
needed cleaning, his boots oiling, his 
cartridge-belt filling. Hugh hurried 
to his room to see after all these 
things for which he was dependent 
upon himself during Rainkettaka’s 
absence; and in the haste of his arrange- 
ments he forgot the mysterious tomb. 

The night sank down, hot and still. 
Néni Bé brought him his curry to his 
own quarters, for Dumazel, he was 
told, was unwell, the euphonious term 











applied to his drunken fits at 
Faravohitra. When he had eaten 
his dinner and dismissed Néni with 
strict injunctions to wake him early, 
the beauty of the night tempted him 
to a final pipe before bed. The moon 
had risen, and the smooth coffee-leaves 
glittered like silver; the crickets 
chirped noisily, and the bats swooped 
hither and thither like shadows. Not 
a breath stirred leaf or blossom ; but 
for the movement of the bats, and the 
sound of the crickets, he might have 
been gazing at some wonderful picture. 
As he smoked, his thoughts, released 
from his preparations for the morrow, 
began to travel again in their ac- 
customed grooves; and he wondered 
whether indeed the mind of man is 
not at times permitted to wander in 
the fields of the future, or whether in 
exceptional moments a fleeting yet 
assured reminiscences of a past in which 
we had some share is not vouchsafed 
to us. Like most of us Hugh had 
gleaned some superficial knowledge of 
Buddhism, and now he began to ask 
himself whether in some former exist- 
ence he had walked hand in hand 
with this gracious vision of woman- 
hood which seemed so familiar, yet so 
impossible to identify. A name, a 
single name he could remember, would 
have given shape and substance to his 
phantoms; but the name was never 
forthcoming, and he turned into his 
bedroom no nearer to a solution of 
these haunting problems now than 
since first they began to torment him. 

He fell asleep almost directly and 
his dreams were strange. He fancied 
himself standing by the large tomb in 
the ruined village, and waiting for the 
lady of his visions ; before she could 
appear, Rahatra stood suddenly beside 
him with a threatening look on her 
handsome face. In her hand _ she 


carried her valiha, and the notes that 
fell from it were strong and rapid yet 
uncertain in 


melody and as_ she 
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played it seemed to him that she was 
pleading with him to forget England 
and his home and kinsfolk, telling 
him of the warmth and brightness of 
life here among the tropical woods 
with her. And as he listened, all his 
heart stirred by the passion that 
thrilled through the wild music and 
showed in the lovely dark eyes fixed 
upon his face, he saw the other woman 
beside him, seeming with her white 
dress and fair beauty as cold and pure 
as an iceberg. And she too spoke, 
not with the burning words of the 
other, but with gentle phrases that 
lured him to her as if he were listening 
to some lost and long-sought melody 
found again at last ; and then there 
were sounds at first distant, but after- 
wards drawing nearer, sounds of dis- 
tress, cries for help in a man’s voice, 
growing at length so real, so audible, 
that Hugh passed suddenly from sleep 
to waking, to realise that they came 
from Dumazel’s room. He started | 
upright and listened. For a moment 
all was quiet ; then came a muttered 
oath, then—‘ Good-bye, Julie, I must 
leave you, 1 suppose,”—next a short 
silence broken by a whine of horror— 
“Don’t, don’t kill her!—are you 
mad !”—“ Ah, my God! It’s Hol- 
son 33 

The last words rose in a shriek of 
pitiable terror, but for a second or 
two the listener sat transfixed, in- 
capable of moving. J/olson, he knew 
the name, and slowly the scales 
seemed to fall from his eyes. Back 
upon his memory came the remem- 
brance of the warm fragrant stillness 
of a night in Réunion. Once more 
he heard the awful distant thud of 
the landslip, and next came the 
ghastly sight of the murdered body of 
Julie, Julie whose picture hung in 
the next room, whose face he had 
known yet not recognised. And then 
swiftly after that, as if to blot out the 
sight of the dead face with its terror 











frozen into it for ever, rose the remem- 
brance of another, the face of a young 
girl, and as he saw the sweet eyes and 
mouth, the delicate waves of hair, the 
beautifully poised head, he knew once 
more the woman whose living eyes 
had smiled upon him, whose living 
lips had spoken his name in such tones 
as are only meant for a lover. His 
heart beat fast as he strove after her 
name and the blood surged quicker 
through his veins, while this blinding 
flood of recollection poured over his 
brain. Many things were still want- 
ing, many blank spaces still to be 
bridged over, but he felt at last as if 
he were mentally standing on firm 
ground again. 

Hastily slipping on some clothes he 

hurried round to Dumazel’s room. He 
had scarcely got there before the cries 
for help began again, thrilling out into 
the quiet moonlight like some un- 
hallowed intrusion. Hugh pushed 
-aside the wooden door which stood 
unfastened, and stumbled in. The 
untidy room was sparely lighted by a 
native candle, beside which lay a torn 
and dirty French novel; various 
articles of clothing were tossed in 
disorder about the floor, and in the 
tumbled bed the figure of 
Dumazel, his eyes staring with fright, 
peering out of the sheet in which he 
was trying to hide himself. 

Hugh went up to him, and with an 
inarticulate monkey-like chatter the 
wretched Creole clutched him by the 
sleeve with hot and trembling fingers. 

* Don’t you him,” he cried, 
fixing his eyes with fearful significance 
upon the furthest corner of the room, 
“lifting his hand? He'll strike her, 
—he'll strike me next ; let me go, let 
me go, he’ll kill me!” 

The man cowered and trembled in a 
frenzy of terror, starting from side to 
side, and finally would have sprung 
from the bed, had not Hugh’s strong 
arms kept him down. 
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“Come now,” said the Englishman 
decisively and rather sternly, “ pull 
yourself together, man, pull yourself 
together. There is no one here to 
harm you. Where’s your wife?” 

“Heaven only knows,” groaned 
Dumazel now fully awake, his scattered 
senses apparently recalled by the 
feeling of security which a companion 
gave him; “playing the devil’s 
delight somewhere, I suppose. Niggers 
are all the same when night comes.” 

“You ought to have some one with 
you,” said Hugh, “if you're ill. 
What were you shrieking about just 
now ?” 

“Thad a bad dream, an_ awful 
dream,” replied Dumazel, shuddering 
as its horrors recurred to his memory. 
“You won’t go away yet?” he added 
imploringly. 

“No, Pll stay awhile,” answered 
Hugh, conscious that his own mind 
was a whirling chaos of things re- 
membered and things just approaching 
remembrance, but feeling at the same 
time that he must not lose the chance 


of making Dumazel explain his 
connection with Holson. It was 
possible the Creole might add a 


needful link or two to his own broken 
chain of thought. 

He dragged a deep cane chair in 
from the verandah and threw himself 
into it, with an air of ease and rest 
which he was very far from feeling. 
Dumazel, lying now quiet, watched 
him with a furtive and uneasy glance. 
There was silence for a couple of 
minutes. Then Hugh spoke suddenly. 
“You called out a name in your sleep 
just now, a name I know.” 

“Ah, what it?” answered 
Dumazel with affected calmness. 

* Holson.” 

* Ah, yes,” said the Creole again. 

* Did you ever know a man named 
Holson 7" 


“ Perhaps,” 


was 


was the rather sullen 


answer, 

















“T don’t want to pry into your 
private concerns,” said Hugh, “ but if 
you would tell me what you know of 
this Holson you might help me very 
much. You do know something of 
him, for you have a picture of his 
mistress hanging there.” 

“ Cré nom !” cried Dumazel, starting 
upright with the oath. “ You knew 
her too; you knew Julie?” 

“T saw the lady only once,—after 
her death,” said Hugh gravely and 
significantly. 

Dumazel lay staring at him for a 
moment in silent amazement. Then 
he spoke with some effort. ‘“ Tell me 
the truth; are you a friend of 
Holson’s ¢” 

“T was not particularly attached 
to him,” answered Hugh. “If he 
were still alive, I can conceive cir- 
cumstances in which he might become 
my bitterest enemy. Butas I happen 
to know that he is buried under 
several thousand tons of earth at 
Saint Florel, I don’t suppose his 
doings can affect either you or me 
very much.” 

** Ah, you think Holson was killed 
at Saint Florel, do you?” said 
Dumazel eyeing him obliquely. 

“JT shared the general opinion,” 
said Hugh, “which was that Holson 
was buried under the landslip. Per- 
haps you are not aware that there 
was a suspicion of his having murdered 
that woman there.” He pointed to 
the faded old photograph, now swing- 
ing in the draught that was making 
the candle gutter and flare. 

“T know more than that, Mr. 
Strong,” said the Creole speaking for 
the first time without reserve; “as 
there is a God above us, I saw him do 
it.” 

“Do you mean to say that Holson 
escaped,—that he is alive?” said 
Hugh. 

“He was not buried 
Florel,” said Dumazel. 


at Saint 
“T was 
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there myself on the night of that 
cursed landslip. I knew Julie long 
before he did, and I went to see her. 
Neither of us expected him then. 
He up knife and killed her before I 
could move, and then he made after 
me. It was just then the earth came 
down, but he was so mad after me 
that I don’t believe he heard it or saw 
it. I hadn’t much heart in me for 
running, you may guess; I was dead 
beat and going to sell my life as dear 
as I could, and I struck him with a 
stone. He fell as if he’d been shot.” 

“How do you know he was not 
killed then?” 

“Six months after, when I was 
living down in Tamatave, he came 
over there to look for me.” 

“What did he come for ! 
see him?” 

“Tf I had ever seen Holson again, 
or anyhow if he had ever seen me, [ 
should be a dead man now,” said 
Dumazel; and it was quite evident 
from his tone that his convictions on 
this point were founded on some 
knowledge of his subject. “It was 
Holson right enough, and I knew he 
had come to look for me, as the only 
witness of his crime I suppose ; so I 
moved on up here.” 

“That was why you did not want 
to see me at first?” said Hugh, a 
light gradually breaking in upon him. 

Dumazel nodded. ‘“ Nothing like 
caution. But I’m beginning to tire 
up here without any change, only I 
daren’t move.” 

“But if Holson is alive, what do 
you suppose he is doing now ?” 

“Tf he’s done hunting me,” said 
Dumazel, “TI should say he’d gone 
home to England to marry the gir! 
Pheebe I have heard him talk of.” 

Phebe! The woman of his dreams 
rose before him once more; tall and 
slender as always, but now she looked 
at him with the clear frank eyes and 
gentle face he remembered. The 
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dearest hope of his life had dawned 
again from the darkness of oblivion, 
and his heart leaped up to meet it. 
And then, almost before he had time 
to realise all the brightness of his 
vision, it was shadowed again. 
Dumazel’s last words struck him 
hard. “Look here,” he began 
hurriedly, “I feel myself as if I 
was hardly in my senses ; but if what 
you say is true, I'll back you in any- 
thing you can do to bring that murder 
home to Holson. I was engaged 
myself to marry the lady you have 
just spoken of, but I had an accident, 
some injury to my head, and I sup- 
pose it affected my brain, for I have 
only remembered certain things since 
I left England; therefore the lady 
may possibly think me dead, in which 
case that villain might force her into 
marrying him. You wouldn’t object 
to appearing as a witness against 
Holson, would you?” 

““N—no,” said Dumazel, but not 
over stoutly ; his fear of the man was 
very deep-seated. 

“Will you bind yourself to appear 
as a witness against Holson if he is put 
on his trial for murder either in an 
English court or a foreign one? He 
won't be allowed to hurt you, you 
know ; you'll be quite safe and at no 
expense.” 

“Yes,” said the Creole after a 
moment's hesitation. ‘ Yes, I'll come. 
I should like to have a turn at Holson 
for once.” 

“T shall have to go to England as 
soon as ever I can,” began Hugh, and 
he stopped short as the door was 
pushed open and Rahatra slowly 
entered. ‘“ Your husband has been 
unwell,” he said rising, “and I have 


been staying with him till your 
return.” 
“Where have you been,” asked 


Dumazel angrily, “that you are never 
here just when I may happen to need 
you most ?” 
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“The night was so hot,” she said. 
“T have been under the rice-shed 
with Néni Be. I tried to sleep here, 
but could not. Now I am rested, and 
the day is breaking.” 

Dumazel began some violent reply, 
and Hugh, not anxious to be a witness 
of any conjugal difference, went out 
at the half-open door. As he passed 
Rahatra, however, he saw that her 
face was drawn and haggard and her 
whole attitude one of extreme 
exhaustion. She did not resemble a 
woman who had just risen from a 
refreshing sleep. 

In the night sky there was a faint 
pearly streak round the widening 
bounds of which a few pale stars were 
trembling into obscurity. The fresh 
unsullied breath of the new-born day 
came to him like a fragrant promise 
from the future; the cool dews 
glistened on leaf and bud and blade ; 
a cock crowed in the distance. As 
Hugh, bareheaded in the gracious air, 
walked back to his own room there 
rose within his heart that full and 
abiding sense of thankfulness in which 
every thought renders homage to the 
Eternal Power and which is of the 
very essence of praise. 

Just before he put out his light 
he saw hanging from the shuttered 
hole which served for a window what 
he took to be a small snake, and he 
moved closer to examine it. It was 
no snake, however, but a long silky 
lock of black hair. After a little 
consideration he resolved not to touch 
it then, but to consult Néni Bé upon 
the subject, who, he had a vague 
feeling, would know better how to 
deal with it than himself. It is 
always handy to have an oracle to 
consult in these little matters; and, 
although there could be no doubt 
whose hair it was, Hugh was well 
aware that there might be some 
secret and mysterious reason for 
placing it in his room. 














CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue ducks reposed scatheless in the 
marsh that day; Hugh somehow did 
not feel inclined to shoot the next morn- 
ing when Néni Be, true to her promise, 
bent her wrinkled old face to waken 
him about an hour after he had 
dropped asleep. He showed her the 
lock of hair hanging from the window, 
and she shook her grizzled head. 
“ Bad, very bad,” she muttered ; “it is 
ody (witcheraft),” and she carefully 
carried away the tress, to take sundry 
secret and efficacious measures of 
reprisal. 

Hugh saw nothing of either Duma- 
zel or Rahatra that day; he spent it 
in writing certain letters and in for- 
warding as much as possible his pre- 
parations for departure, a fact which 
he afterwards discovered had been 
discerned by Rahatra, though he did 
not guess it at the time. The sun 
sank with a somewhat threatening 
glare, and a gust of hot wind passed 
among the coffee bushes, twisting their 
leaves and tugging so impatiently at 
their slender shoots, that in half an 
hour, when the breeze died away again 
in a wail that wandered over the great 
forest, several dozen fine young 
branches lay limp upon the ground. 
The night was very hot and still, but 
the wind had scattered the clouds and 
the moon swung like a silver shield 
on the blue breast of the firmament. 
Although the little hurricane had done 
no real harm, it had left a strange 
incipient sense of uneasiness behind it. 
The cattle collected together, lowing 
and stamping: the cocks and hens 
went to roost a good hour earlier than 
usual; and the slaves moved about 
their work with downcast faces, 
whispering one with another of evil 
brewing and strange things to come. 

Hugh himself shared the general 
sense of uneasiness. All his nerves 
seemed more on the alert than usual ; he 
No. 447.—voL. LXxxv. 
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was conscious of a tenseness of expecta- 
tion which hecould not understand, but 
ascribed, and no doubt truly, to the 
recent atmospheric disturbance. He 
was tired after his day of thoseinsignifi- 
cant exertions that are more wearying 
than real fatigue, and very quickly fell 
sound asleep. 

How long he had been sleeping he 
could never tell, nor what unseen 
power awoke him, when he started 
upright in response to some disturbing 
influence. He listened keenly ; there 
was no sound, not even a branch 
rustled, the dry leaves that thatched 
the house did not give the faintest 
crackle ; yet here he was wide awake, 
all idea of sleep fled, his ears strained 
and his eyes searching the luminous 
dusk of his room. On one side of his 
bed was the square hole cut in the 
wall for a window, which could be 
closed by a shutter, but on this night 
had been left wide open on account of 
the heat. His back was towards this 
window and his eyes staring at the 
square patch of light thrown through 
it on to the opposite wall, when with- 
out the slighest warning, it was for an 
instant darkened. As he gazed, almost 
trembling with unaccountable excite- 
ment, hesaw, clean cut against the clear 
white patch of light, the shadow of a 
woman’s profile,—Rahatra’s. In a 
second it was gone, more quickly than 
the breath on a mirror. He hurried 
to his feet, drew on his boots, and 
flinging open his door went out into 
the silence of the night. 

It was light as day, but the absolute 
silence was strange and terrifying to 
his overwrought senses. He felt as 
if he were being petrified, absorbed 
into some vast picture upon which the 
gods might presently gaze with un- 
changing eyes. He could see no sign 
of any living creature, till turning 
his gaze towards the silvery-looking 
coffee bushes, he saw at some distance 
among their ordered rows, an undu- 
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lating quiver that seemed to mark the 
passage of something living. In a 
moment he had darted across the bare 
space between his hut and the nearest 
bush, and was threading his way in 
pursuit. 

And yet was it in pursuit? As he 
left the plantation and began to enter 
the forest, dank and forbidding in 
daylight, and now peopled with a 
thousand shadows, he knew that he 
was purposely following the same 
track he had idly strolled along such 
a short time before. He heard the 
sound of his own feet as the forest 
driftage rustled beneath them, and 
now and again a dry twig snapped, 
yet he could not catch the faintest 
sound ahead, though he knew he must 
now be close behind the being he had 
followed. 

He stopped short, concealed behind 
the large clump of trees, and saw 
before him the great tomb, its flat 
raised platform outlined against the 
deep midnight sky. He stood in dark 
shade, but a flood of moonlight poured 
its dazzling radiance upon Rahatra as 
she began to mount the steps round 
the tomb. Her black hair fell like a 
veil almost to her knees, but 
and there it parted and showed the 
gleaming beauty of smooth skin and 
She carried her folded 
lamba upon her head, and as her 
stately form climbed the three steps 
she looked like a living statue of ebony 


here 


rounded limb. 


and ivory. 

On the platform she paused for a 
moment, and with a careless motion 
shook the burden from her head ; then 
crossing her arms on her breast she 
began to pace rhythmically round and 
round the red earthen space. Every 
full of a_ strange 
sinuous grace, every gesture revealed 
some fresh appeal of beauty in curving 
or straightening limb. Still she paced 
on, her steps growing gradually more 
rapid, till she broke into a lilt, which, 


movement was 
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beautiful as it was, could have accorded 
with no earthly music, for it was 
entirely timeless, the measure rising 
and falling, coming and going, it 
seemed, with the dancer’s fitful breath, 


as she sometimes moved across the 
space and sometimes round. 

And now the pace was quickened. 
The ivory feet flashed past, every 
muscle in the perfect form was instinct 
with motion ; a low, almost melodious, 
wail into the stillness, then 
another and another, till it seemed to 
the fascinated watcher that a wind, 
which he might not feel, was breathing 
upon that wild beautiful figure, lift- 
ing the heavy rippling hair, spreading 
it about the shapely head and rigid 
face like a wide cloudy aureole, then 
letting it fall again strand by strand, 
as though loth to hide that moving 
perfection of form. Quicker and ever 
quicker moved the feet, the round 
arms were thrust through the veil of 
falling hair and raised above the up- 
turned face, the long taper fingers 
set in a rigid curve. As_ she 
passed near him Hugh saw the face 
turned skyward, with strained chin 
and quivering nostrils clear against 
the blue. He saw the full lips part, 
as if by force, while shriek after 
shriek suddenly broke the silence, and 
the fingers were knotted and clutched 
together in an agony of effort. And 
then the hands slowly drooped once 
more, once more the face relaxed, 
once more the glancing feet were 
curbed to a slow measure ; from head 
to foot a gradual shiver of change 
seemed to pass over the woman, and 
the hidden spectator asked himself 
whether the shrieking demoniac of a 
minute or two before not after 
all some creature of his own imagi- 
nation. 


rose 


was 


It was A baffled, raging 
woman lay prone upon the tomb, her 
arms flung outwards, her face pressed 


over. 














to the red earth, her soul in revolt 
against all things, while through the 
weed-grown streets of the crumbling 
village the man strode firmly home- 
wards with never a look behind. 

He slept soon, and heavily, the 
dreamless strengthening sleep of pure 
exhaustion. Néni Bé, with his coffee, 
had made three brief maternal inspec- 
tions of his slumber, and the sun had 
long been blazing overhead before, 
on a fourth visit, she found him 
awake, sitting up in bed, and curiously 
turning over something. 

“Look here, Néni,” he said with a 
puzzled air, “ what does all this mean ? 
I found the basket on the floor, near 
my bed, just now when I woke.” 

She set down the coffee and came 
nearer. Hugh was holding a tiny 
square basket containing several odd- 
looking things. Among them was a 
bit of banana leaf in which something 
was wrapped ; he opened it carefully ; 
it was a little red earth. He put the 
basket hastily down, and Néni with a 


grave and troubled face began an 
inspection. Beside the earth was 


another lock of dark hair, a few tran- 
drak’s bristles, a little wooden peg, 
and a couple of small chips of rock. 

“What does it all mean?” he asked 
with some concern. He not 
especially superstitious, but his nerves 
felt rather shaken. 

“See!” said Néni in a frightened 
whisper. “ Here is a hole burned in 
the side of the basket ; that is hurt by 
fire. Here [she held up the chips of 
stone] are the death-stones; here is 
the hair that shall spread a net for 
your feet, lest you escape. Vazaha,” 
she broke off suddenly, “pour away 
this coffee, and till you go, eat and 
drink nothing but what I will give 
you. It will be poor food, such as 


was 


slaves eat ; but it will be harmless.” 
*T wonder, Néni,” said Hugh look- 

ing at her ugly old face, just now 

more wrinkled than usual by reason 
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of the puckers which concern had 
wrought, ‘I wonder, Néni, what I 
can do for you in return for all this 
help ?” 

“The Vazaha will sometimes re- 
member me when he is safe in his own 
country,” said Néni Be simply ; “ and 
I shall not forget him.” 

Then she disappeared, taking the 
baleful little basket with her, and 
Hugh becoming suddenly alive to the 
fact that matters were assuming a 
rather serious complexion, carefully 
poured away the coffee. 

It struck him towards the afternoon 
that it might not be amiss to try for a 
shot at something edible, since for a 
few days, at any rate till Rainkettaka’s 
return, he would be dependent on his 
own supplies; the curried fowl pre- 
pared for his mid-day meal and carried 
in from Dumazel’s table, had been 
removed with suspicious mutterings 
by Néni Be, who presented him in- 
stead with some boiled manioc and a 
bunch of bananas. This fare was, as 
his old friend had promised, perfectly 
harmless ; but manioe at the best is 
rather like an inferior and _ fibrous 
parsnip, and he did not find it appe- 
tising. 

Accordingly after this anchorite’s 
meal was over, he strolled through the 
plantation towards the clearer and 
more undulating land where the rice- 
crop was grown. He lighted his pipe 
and sat down leisurely to make obser- 
vations. A few small birds twittered 
with a dull mechanical sound, and 
two of the brilliant blue sultan birds 
ran stealthily in and out of the rushes 
and flowering herbage; but he saw 
nothing more till, towards sun-down, 
a small flock of eight or ten wild ducks 
dropped among a thicket of reeds and 
papyrus that lay upon the further side 
of the rice-fields, separating it from 
the bare rolling tract of land beyond. 
Marking where they lay he made the 
best of his way back to Faravohitra, 
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resolving to shoot a couple of birds at 
sunrise next morning, by way of ac- 
companiment to the manioc, or to die 
in the attempt. 

The faithful Néni woke him early 
with the welcome coffee, which she 
assured him had been roasted, ground, 
and prepared by her own hands. She 
did not add that she had abstracted a 
certain weight of coffee for his daily 
supply from one of Dumazel’s rush- 
bags. Half an hour after he drew on 
his thick boots, took his gun, and set 
off, in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that he had left all the cartridges he 
intended to take with him in the 
pocket of his other -coat, having 
inadvertently put on the wrong one. 

Dumazel rose that morning in a 
very bad temper, which several cir- 
cumstances conspired to aggravate. 
In the first place, many untoward 
bodily symptoms warned him, much 
against his will, that he habitually 
took too much to drink, and that 
unless he pulled himself up, he would 
soon be beyond the power of drinking 
anything at all—a most undesirable 
consummation for a thirsty soul like 
himself to contemplate. Next he 
began to regret having confided so 
much of his past connection with 
Holson to Hugh; and next, to add 
to all his other griefs, Rahatra was 
in one of her unapproachable moods, 
half-sulky, half-violent, wholly  dis- 
agreeable. A throbbing head com- 
pleted his catalogue of woes, and 
he roamed restlessly to and _ fro, 
his evil heart full of 
that seeks to vent its malice by in- 
juring some one else. Under the rice- 
shed he found Rahatra, her silky hair 
bright and fresh from the skilful 
hands of Néni Be, who retained her 
position as house-slave chiefly on 
account of her cleverness as a hair- 


the spite 


dresser. 
ing rice, every gray woolly knob on 
her head shaking with the exertion : 


The old woman was pound- 


the young one stood idly by watch- 
ing. 

Dumazel walked up, like some ill- 
tempered cur, and began snarling like 
the same animal. 

““What’s this I hear,” he said; 
“that half those year-old plants have 
got some sort of a blight ?” 

“T heard Rahé say so,” answered 
Rahatra, in a particularly nonchalant 
and aggravating manner. 

“T shall be ruined; that’s what 
will happen next,” said Dumazel : 
“ especially with a pack of lazy black 
rascals about the place who do no- 
thing but eat and sleep.” 

Néni’s pestle pounded steadily on, 
but in her heart she quaked at what 
might come, being now well-versed in 
the Creole’s moods. 

“What's all this?” he asked 
savagely, going up to the pile of 
empty coffee-bags that lay in one 
corner. “ Why haven't you filled 
these, Néni ?” 

The slave knew well that no order 
of the kind had been given, but she 
merely answered : “* At once, at once: 
as soon as the rice is finished the 
bags shall be filled. It is but a 
moment; I grieve that I forgot.” 

“T smelt coffee roasting by your 
hut this morning, Néni,” said Rahatra, 
maliciously. 

“Did you?” cried Dumazel. 

Néni Bé had told many thousand 
lies during the course of her existence, 
but never had she lied with such 
heartiness and resolution as when she 
protested her innocence of any such 
actions as pilfering and _ roasting 
coffee. 

Dumazel walked into the middle of 
the shed and stood for a moment 
looking at the centre rafter, then he 
turned and spoke. “T’ll teach you to 
forget my orders and steal my coffee, 
old woman. T'll give you a lesson 
you won't forget in a hurry. Don't 
you move till I come back.” 
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Rahatra stood still where she was. 
Life needed a little excitement, she 
found, and she was not averse to the 
anticipation of something stirring. 
Néni Bé pounded on, but it was with 
quaking limbs and a sinking heart. 

In a couple of minutes Dumazel 
returned, carrying a short length of 
cord with a slip knot at each end, and 
his whip. 

“Now come here,” he called, and 
the old woman came tremblingly to- 
wards him. 

“Don’t punish me,” she faltered. 
“T will do anything, anything the 
master requires. Iam a good slave ; 
I have done no wrong.” 

He seized her brutally by the arm, 
and slipt one knot over her wrist, 
holding her hand high in the air and 
flinging the cord with the other knot 
over the beam. “Come here, Rahatra,” 
he said, raising the wretched creature 
in his arms off the ground. “ Put the 
other knot over her other wrist.” She 
carried out the order, and then 
Dumazel let his burden fall. She 
hung suspended by both wrists, her 
toes just touching the ground. 

“By the way,” he said, a sudden 
thought striking him, “ where’s that 
Englishman ?” 

“Gone tc ie rice marshes after 
duck ; he wou’t be back for hours.” 

Dumazel swung his whip. “ Here 
goes then. Stand clear, Rahatra.” 

The first blow slit the flimsy straw 
shirt off the lean brown back, while a 
shriek for merey came from Néni’s 
strained lips. “ Not too much,” said 
Rahatra coolly, “or she won’t be able 
to dress my hair to-morrow morning.” 
Again the whip came down full force, 
this time in an opposite direction, and 
two great wheals in the shape of an X 
had started out. The next blow, 
planted with greater precision, drew 


(To be continwed.) 
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blood, and with a loud horrible wail 
the tortured woman’s head fell forward 
on to her breast. The veins in her 
arms stood out already like cords, and 
her hands were swollen almost to 
bursting, as the dead weight of her 
helpless swaying body drew the rope 
yet tighter round her wrists. Another 
blow and another, when -there was 
a quick rush of footsteps. ‘“ You 
infernal scoundrel!” Dumazel heard 
close to his ear, and then he found 
himself doubled up upon the ground 
at some distance, inspecting a gra- 
tuitous exhibition of fireworks, and 
masticating two of his front teeth. 

Hugh supported Neéni’s helpless 
body. ‘Come here,” he called per- 
emptorily to Rahatra, who had never 
admired him so much as now, when 
she had seen him assault her lord and 
master; women dearly love brute 
force. She came obediently towards 
him. “Take the knife out of my 
pocket and cut this rope.” In an- 
other moment the woman was free ; 
her rescuer Jaid her on the ground 
with a sack under her head, and 
began to rub her blue swollen hands. 

“Fetch water,” he said, without 
looking up, and the other again 
obeyed, though the water was brought 
by another slave, to whom Hugh 
thereupon confided the completion of 
his humane task. He then walked 
over to Dumazel who was now sitting 
upright on the ground, very sulky and 
injured, and with only one visible eye. 

“ Now look here,” he said sternly ; 
“T tell you plainly, M. Dumazel, if I 
find you up to any more of your 
devil’s tricks on that woman, or any 
one else here, I'll thrash you within 
an inch of your life; and as an 
English gentleman, I am quite willing 
to abide by any consequences that 
may ensue.” 


NOVELS OF 


“ Wuat Ireland wants,” said an old 
gentleman not very long ago, “is a 
Walter Scott.” The remedy did not 
seem very practical, since Walter 
Scotts will not come to order, but the 
point of view is worth noting, for 
there you touch the central fact about 
Trish literature. We desire a Walter 
Scott that he may glorify our annals, 
popularise our legends, describe our 
scenery, and give an attractive view 
of the national character. In short, 
we know that Ireland possesses pre- 
eminently the quality of picturesque- 
and we should like to see it 
turned to good account. We want a 
Walter Scott to advertise Ireland and 
to fill the hotels with tourists ; 


ness, 


but as 
for desiring to possess a great novelist 
simply for the distinction of the thing, 
probably no civilised people on earth 
is more indifferent to the matter. At 
present indeed a Walter Scott, should 
he appear in Ireland, would be apt to 
have To write on 
anything connected with Irish history 
is inevitably to offend the Press of one 
party, and very probably of both. 
The history of Ireland is a history of 
defeat. Ireland had a 
Bannockburn ; and this makes it hard 
for any novelist to foster a national 
pride which prefers to feed on ignorant 
imaginations.' Yet some of Scott’s 
greatest triumphs were made out of 
unprosperous and certainly 
such themes are not lacking in Irish 
history ; Owen Roe O'Neill and Sars- 
field are figures not less heroic than 


a cold welcome. 


has never 


causes, 


1! Professor Atkinson, in the preface to his 
edition of Tur Book or LEcAN, stated that 
the legends contained in it had no literary 
merit. A resolution was promptly proposed 
in the Royal Irish Academy requesting him to 
rescind, or apologise for this statement. 
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any in Scotch annals. But the novelist 
who should represent Irish patriotism 
as it was in Owen Roe’s day would 
be called strange names. Thackeray, 
though an Englishman, came in for 
copious abuse on the score of his Irish 
characters, and it is hard for any 
Irishman not to feel resentful towards 
him. Yet one has never heard that 
London bankers resented Sir Barnes 
Newcome. Had Thackeray been an 
Irishman and handled society in 
Dublin as he handled it in London, 
the poor man might have lived where 
else he pleased, but Dublin would 
never have held him. The honour of 
producing a great satirist would not 
have salved the wounds of his satire. 
Lever is less of a caricaturist than 
Dickens, yet Dickens is idolised while 
Lever has been bitterly blamed for 
lowering Irish character in the eyes 


of the world; the charge is even re- 
peated in the Dicrionary oF NATIONAL 


Biocrapuy. That may be patriotic 
sentiment, but it is not criticism. 
Literature in Ireland, in short, is 
almost inextricably connected with 
considerations foreign to art; it is 
regarded as a means, not as an end. 
The belief is general among all classes 
of Trish people that the English know 
nothing of Ireland, and consequently 
every book is judged by the effect 
it is likely to have upon English 
opinion, which the Irish are 
naturally sensitive since it decides the 
most important Irish questions. But 
apart from this practical aspect of the 
matter, there a morbid national 
sensitiveness which desires to be con- 
sulted. Ireland, though she ought 
to count herself amply justified of 
her children, still complaining 


to 


is 


is 
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that she is misunderstood among 
the nations; she is for ever crying 
out for some one to give her keener 
sympathy, fuller appreciation, and 
exhibit herself and her grievances to 
the world in a true light. The result 
is that kind of insincerity and special 
pleading which has been the curse 
of Irish literature. By the term Irish 
literature we do not mean the in- 
digenous tales and poetry of Gaelic 
tradition; nor do we speak now of 
modern efforts to reproduce them, like 
Mr. Standish O’Grady’s Comine or 
Cucutiain. We write of a literature 
which has its natural centre in Dublin 
not in Connemara, which looks east- 
ward not westward. That literature 
begins with the Draprer Lerrers : 
it continues through the great line of 
orators in whom the Irish genius (we 
say nothing of the Celtic) has found 
its highest expression ; and it produced 
its first novelist, perhaps also its best, 
in the unromantic person of Maria 
Edceworth. 

Miss Edgeworth had a sound in- 
stinct for her art, disfigured though 
her later writings are by what Madame 
de Staél called her triste utilité. Her 
first story is her most artistic pro- 
duction, Caste RackreEnt is simply 
a pleasant satire upon the illiterate 
and improvident gentry who have 
always been common in 
country. In this book she holds no 
brief ; she never stops to preach ; her 
moral is implied, not expressed. A 
historian might, it is true, go to 
CastLE Rackrent for information 
about the conditions of land-tenure 
as well as about social life in the 
Ireland of that day ; but the erudition 
is part and parcel of her story. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland, setting aside great towns, 
the main interest of life for all classes 
is the possession of land. Irish 
peasants seldom marry for love, they 
never murder for love; but they 


too her 
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marry and they murder for land. To 
know something of the land-question 
is indispensable for an Irish novelist, 
and Miss Edgeworth graduated with 
honours in this subject. She was 
her father’s agent ; when her brother 
succeeded to the property she resigned, 
but in the troubles of 1830 she was’ 
recalled to the management and saved 
the estate. CastLe RackKRENT is 
therefore, like Galt’s ANNALS OF THE 
Parisn, a historical document; but 
it is none the worse story for that. 
The narrative is put dramatically into 
the mouth of old Thady, a lifelong 
servant of the family. Thady’s son, 
Jason Quirk, attorney and agent to 
the estate, has dispossessed the Rack- 
rents; but Thady is still “ poor 
Thady ” and regards the change with 
horror. Before recounting the history 
of his own especial master and patron, 
Sir Condy Rackrent, last of the line, 
Thady gives his ingenuous account of 
the three who previously bore the 
name ; Sir Patrick, Sir Murtagh, and 
Sir Kit. Sir Patrick, the inventor 
of raspberry whiskey, died at table : 
“Just as the company rose to drink 
his health with three cheers he fell 
down in a sort of fit and was carrie 

off ; they sat it out, and were surprise 

in the morning to find that it was all 
over with poor Sir Patrick.” That no 
gentleman likes to be disturbed after 
dinner, was the best recognised rule 
of life in Ireland; if your host 
happened to have a fit, you knew he 
would wish you to sit it out. Gerald 
Griffin in Tue CoLLectans makes the 
same point with his usual vigour. A 
shot is heard in the dining-room by 
the maids down stairs. They are for 
rushing in, but the manservant knows 
better: “Sure, don’t you know, if 
there was any one shot the master 
would ring the bell.” After Sir 
Patrick, who thus lived and died, to 
quote his epitaph, “a monument of 
old Irish hospitality,” came Sir Mur- 
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tagh, “who was a very learned man 
in the law and had the character of 
it”; another passion that seems to go 
with the land-hunger in Ireland. Sir 
Murtagh married one of the family of 
the Skinflints: “She a strict 
observer for self and servants of Lent 
and all fast days but not holidays.” 
However, says Thady (is there not a 
strong trace of Swift in all this 2), 


was 


However, my lady was very charitable 
in her own way. She had a charity school 
for poor children where they were taught 
to read and write gratis, and where they 
were well kept to spinning gratis for my 
lady in return ; for she had always heaps 
of duty yarn from the tenants, and got all 
her household linen out of the estate from 
first to last; for after the spinning, the 
weavers on the estate took it in hand for 
nothing, because of the looms my lady’s 
interest could vet from the Linen Board to 
distribute gratis. ....+*Her table the 
same way, kept for next to nothing ; duty 
fowls, and duty turkeys, and duty geese 
came as fast as we could eat them, for my 
lady kept a sharp look-out and knew to a 
tub of butter evervthing the tenants had 
all round, . As for their young pigs 
we had them, and the best bacon and hams 
they could make up, with all young 
chickens in the spring ; but they were a 
set of poor wretches, and we had nothing 
but misfortunes with them, always break- 
ing and running away. This, Sir Murtagh 
and my lady said, was all their former 
landlord, Sir Patrick’s, fault, who let ’em 
get the half vear’s rent into arrear; there 
was something in that to be sure. But 
Sir Murtagh was as much the contrary 
way 


We have abridged my lady’s meth- 
ods, and we omit Sir Murtagh’s, who 
taught his tenants, as he said, to 
know the law of landlord and tenant. 
But, “though a learned man in the 
law, he was a little too incredulous 
He neglected his 
health, broke a blood-vessel in a rage 
with my lady, and so made way for 
Sir Kit the prodigal. Sir Kit 


in other matters.” 


was 


shot in «a duel, and Sir Condy came 
Sir 


Kit’s 


into an estate 
Murtagh’s 


which, between 


law-suits and Sir 
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gaming, was considerably embarrassed ; 
indeed the story proper is simply a 
history of makeshifts to keep rain and 
bailiffs out of the family mansion. 
Politics, the one subject in Ireland 
which can rival the interest of land, 
though it is only another aspect of 
the same passion, comes very slightly 
into the life of an Irish country 
gentleman. Sir Condy fought an 
election, which mended no holes in 
his purse; for he “ was very ill-used 
by the Government about a place that 
was promised him and never given, 
after his supporting them against his 
conscience very honourably, and being 
greatly abused for it, which hurt him 
greatly, he having the name of a 
great patriot in the country before.” 
Poor Sir Condy; he was the very 
moral of the man who is no man’s 
enemy but his own, and was left at 
the last with no friend but old Thady. 
Even Judy Quirk turned against him, 
forgetting his goodness in tossing up 
between her and Miss Isabella Money- 
gawl, the romantic lady who eloped 
with him after the toss. She de- 
serted before Judy; here is a bit of 
the final scene. Thady was going 
up stairs with a slate tu make up a 
window-pane. : 


This window was in the long passage, o1 
gallery as my lady gave orders to have it 
called, in the gallery leading up to my 
master’s bedehamber and hers. And when 
I went up with the slate, the door having 
no lock, and the bolt spoilt, was ajar after 
Mrs, Jane (my lady’s maid), and as I was 
busy with the window, I heard all that 
was saying within. ‘* Well, what’s in your 
letter, Bella, my dear?” says he. “ You're 
a long time spelling it over.” “ Won't you 
shave this morning, Sir Condy ?” says she, 
and put the letter into her pocket. “I 
shaved the day before yesterday,” says he, 
“my dear, and that’s not what I’m think- 
ing of now; but anything to oblige you, 
and to have peace and quietness, my dear,” 
—and presently I had the glimpse of him 
at the cracked glass over the chimney-piece, 
standing up shaving himself to please my 
lady. 














' 







However the quarrel comes on in 
a delightful scene, where Sir Condy 
shows himself at all events an amiable 
gentleman; and so my lady goes 
home to her own people. There you 
have Miss Edgeworth at her very best ; 
and indeed CastLE RACKRENT received 
such a tribute as no other novel ever 
had paid to it. Many people have 
heard how when WAVERLEY came to 
the Edgeworth household, Mr. Edge- 
worth, after his custom, read it aloud 
almost, as it would appear, at one sit- 
ting. When the end came for that 
fascinated circle, amid the chorus of 
exclamations, Mr. Edgeworth said : 
“What is this? Postscript which ought 
Then there 
was a chorus of protests that he should 
not break the spell with prose. 
“* Anyhow,” he said, “let us hear what 
the man has to say,” and so read on 
to the passage where Scott explained 
that he desired to do for Scotland what 
had been done for Ireland: “ to emu- 
late the admirable fidelity of Miss 
Edgeworth’s portraits.” What Maria 
Edgeworth felt we know from the 
letter she posted off “to the Author 
of WAVERLEY, Aut Scotus aut Diabolus.” 

It would be unkind to compare 
Scott with his model. For the poetry 
and the tragic power of his novels one 
would never think of looking in Miss 
Edgeworth. Her work is compact of 
observation ; yet the gifts she has are 
not to be under-valued. She is mis- 
tress of a kindly yet searching satire, 
real wit, a fine vein of comedy; and 
she can rise to such true pathos as 
dignifies the fantastic figure of King 
Corny in Ormonp, perhaps the best 
thing she ever did. But she had in 
her father a literary adviser not of 
the negative but of the positive order, 
and there never was a more fully 
developed prig than Richard Edge- 
worth. His view of literature was 
purely utilitarian ; to convey practical 
lessons was the business of all superior 


to have been a preface.” 
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persons, more particularly of an Edge 
worth. In CastLte Rackrent his 
suggestions and comments are happily 
relegated to the position of notes; in 
the other books they form part and 
parcel of the novel. THe ABSENTER, 
for instance, contains admirable dia- 
logue and many life-like figures ; but 
the scheme of the story conveys a 
sense of unreality. Every fault or 
vice has its counterbalancing virtue 
represented. Lady Clonbroney, vul- 
garly ashamed of her country, is set 
off by the patriotic Lady Oranmore ; 
the virtuous Mr. Burke forms too 
obvious a pendant to the rascally 
agents old Nick and St. Dennis. It 
is needless to say that the exclusively 
virtuous people are deadly dull. It 
is the novel with a purpose written 
by a novelist whose strength lies in 
the delineation of character. Miss 
Edgeworth can never carry you away 
with her story, as Charles Reade some- 
times can, and make you forget and 
forgive the virtuous intention. 

What was unreal in Miss Edge- 
worth became mere insincerity in her 
contemporary Lady Morgan. Few 
people could tell you now where 
Thackeray got Miss Glorvina O’Dowd’s 
baptismal name ; yet Tue WILD Irisn 
Girt had a great triumph in its day, 
and Glorvina stood sponsor to the 
milliners’ and haberdashers’ inventions 
ninety years before the apotheosis of 
Trilby. O’DonNELL, which is counted 
Lady Morgan’s best novel, gives a 
lively ideal portrait of the authoress, 
first as the governess-grub, then trans- 
formed by marriage into the butterfly- 
duchess. But the book is a thinly- 
disguised political pamphlet. “‘ Look,” 
she says in effect, “at the heroic vir- 
tues of O'Donnell, the young Irishman, 
driven to serve in foreign armies, 
despoiled of his paternal estates by 
the penal laws ; look at the fidelity, 
the simplicity, the native humour (so 
dramatically effective) of his servant 
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Rory; and then say if you will not 
plump for Catholic Emancipation.” 
“My dear lady,” the reader murmurs, 
“T wondered why you were so set 
upon underlining all these things ; 
now I know. Can you not tell us a 
story frankly and let us alone with 
your conclusions ?” 

Unfortunately very much the same 
has to be said of a far greater writer, 
William Carleton, even in those tales 
which are based upon his own most 
intimate experience. THe Poor 
ScHoLaR, his most popular story, 
proceeds directly from an episode in 
his own life. He had himself been a 
poor scholar, had set out from his 
northern home to walk to Munster, 
where the best known schools were, 
trusting to charity by the way to lodge 
him, and to charity to keep him 
throughout his schooling for the sake 
of his vocation, and for the blessing 
sure to descend upon those who aided 
% peasant’s son to become a priest. 
Nothing could be more vivid than the 
early scenes, the collection made at the 
altar for Jimmy McEvoy, the priest’s 
sermon, the boy’s parting from home 
and the roadside hospitality ; there is 
one infinitely touching episode in the 
house of the first farmer who shelters 
him. Then come the school itself and 
the tyranny of its master; better still 
perhaps are the scenes when the boy 
falls sick of a fever and 


of doors. 


is turned out 
None will risk infection ; 
but the labourers steal time from their 
employer to build him a rude hut by 
the roadside, steal milk from the 
farmers’ and feed him with 
messes that they pass in on the end of 
a shovel, not venturing nearer, but 
tending him continually with no hope 
of reward but the promise of 
prayers. 


cows, 


his 
All this mixture of tender- 
ness, cowardice, dishonesty, and devo- 
tion is stated, like the rest, with the 
frankness and convincing sincerity of 
true art. Then, alas, the conven- 
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tional intervenes in the person of 
the virtuous absentee ignorant of his 
agent’s misdoings: the long arm of 
coincidence is stretched to the utter- 
most; and we have to wade through 
pages of discussion upon the relations 
of landlord and tenant till we are 
put wholly out of tune for the beauti- 
ful scene of Jimmy’s return home in 
his priestly dress. 

Carleton did for the peasantry what 
Miss Edgeworth had done for the 
upper classes. In her books the 
peasants have only an incidental part, 
and she describes them shrewdly and 
sympathetically enough, but with a 
mind untouched either by their faith 
or by their superstitions ; seeing their 
good and bad qualities clearly in a 
dry light, but never in imagination 
identifying herself with them. Carle- 
ton’s was the first voice proceeding 
from the Irish peasantry which did 
not utter itself in Gaelic. Superior 
to Miss Edgeworth in power and in- 
sight, he is immeasurably her inferior 
in literary skill. One should remem- 
ber, in commenting upon the poverty 
of Trish literature, that it is, so far as 
concerns imaginative work, a thing of 
this century. Carleton only died in 
1869, Miss Edgeworth in 1849 ; and 
before them there is no one. 

On the other hand the speech of 
Lowland Scots, with whose richness 
in masterpieces our poverty is na- 
turally contrasted, has been employed 
for literature as long as the ver- 
nacular English. A king of Scot- 


land wrote admirable verse in the 
generation after Chaucer; the in- 


fluence of the Court fostered poetry, 
and the close intercourse with France 
kept Scotch writers in touch with 
first-rate models. Dunbar, strolling 
friar in France, may have 
Villon whom he often re- 

In Ireland, till a century 
ago, English was as much a foreign 
language as Norman French in Eng- 


as a 
known 
sembles. 











re 











land under the Plantagenets. Among 
the English Protestants, settled in 
Ireland and separated by a hard line 
of cleavage from the Catholic popula- 
tion, there arose great men in letters, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Sheridan, who 
showed their Irish temperament in 
their handling of English themes. 
But in Ireland itself, before the 
events of 1782 added importance to 
Dublin, there was no centre for a 
literature to gather round. Such 
national pride as exists in English- 
speaking Ireland dates from the days 
of Grattan and Flood. And _ Irish 
national aspirations still bear the im- 
press of their origin amid that period 
of political turmoil, than which 
nothing is more hostile to the brood- 
ing care of literary workmanship, the 
long labour and the slow result. Trish- 
men have always shown a strong dis- 
inclination to pure literature. The 
roll of Irish novelists is more than 
half made up of women’s names ; Miss 
Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Miss Keary, 
Miss Lawless, and Miss _ Barlow. 
Journalists Ireland has produced as 
copiously as orators: the writers of 
Tue Spirit or THE Nation, that ad- 
mirable collection of stirring poems, 
are journalists working in verse ; and 
Carleton, falling under their influence, 
became a journalist working in fiction. 
In his pages, even when the debater 
ceases to argue and harangue, the 
style is still journalistic, except in 
those passages where his dramatic 
instinct puts living speech into the 
mouths of men and women. Politics 
so monopolise the minds of Irishmen, 
newspapers so make up their whole 
reading, that the class to which Carle- 
ton and the poet Mangan belonged 
have never fully entered upon the 
heritage of English literature. If an 
English peasant knows nothing else, 
he knows the Bible and very likely 
Bunyan ; but a Roman Catholic popu- 
lation has little commerce with that 
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pure fountain of style. Genius cannot 
dispense with models, and Carleton 
and Mangan had the worst possible. 
Yet when it has been said that Carle- 
ton was a_ half-educated peasant, 
writing in a language whose best 
literature he had not sufficiently as- 
similated to feel the true value of 
words, it remains to say that he was a 
great novelist. He cannot be fairly 
illustrated by quotation ; but read any 
of his stories and see if he does not 
bring up vividly before you Ireland as 
it was before the famine; Ireland 
still swarming with beggars who 
marched about in families subsisting 
chiefly on the charity of the poor ; 
Ireland of which the hedge-school was 
plainly to him the most characteristic 
institution. 

Carleton does not stand by himself ; 
he is the head and representative of a 
whole class of Trish novelists, among 
whom John Banim is the best known 
name. All of them were peasants 
who aimed at depicting scenes of 
peasant life from their own experience. 
What one may call the melodramatic 
Trish story, in which Lever was so 
brilliantly successful, has its first 
famous example in THE CoLLEGIANs 
of Gerald Griffin. The novel has no 
concern with college life, and is far 
better described by its stage-title, 
Tue CotteeN Bawn. Here at least 
is a man with a story to tell and no 
object but to tell it. Griffin belonged 
to the lay order of Christian Brothers : 
his book deals principally with a 
society no more familiar to him than 
was the household of Mr. Rochester 
to Charlotte Bronté; and his method 
recalls the Brontés by its strenuous 
imagination and its vehement paint- 
ing of passion. The tale was 
suggested by a murder which excited 
all Ireland. A young southern squire 
carried off a girl with some money, 
and procured her death by drowning. 
He was arrested at his mother’s house 
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and a terrible scene took place, ter- 
ribly rendered in the book. Griffin, 
of course, changes the motive; the 
girl is carried off not for money but 
for love, and she is sacrificed to make 
way for a stronger passion. Eily 
O'Connor, the victim, is a pretty and 
pathetic figure ; the hero-villain Hard- 
ress Cregan, and the mother who 
indirectly causes the crime, are effec- 
tive though melodramatic; but the 
actual murderer, Danny the Lord, 
Hardress Cregan’s familiar, is worthy 
of Scott or Hugo. Take the passage 
where he first suggests to his master 
that Eily should be put out of the 
way. 


“T’ll tell you what it is, Master Hardress. 
Do by her as you do by dat glove you have 
on vour hand. Make it come off as it 
came on, and if it fits too tight, take de 
knife to it.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“ Only gi’ me the word, as I said before, 
wv Tl engage Eily O’Connor will never 
trouble you any more. Don’t ax me any 
questions at all, only if you’re agreeable 
take off dat glove and give it to me fora 
token. Dat’ll be enough ; lave de rest to 
Danny.” 


Take again the scene where he re- 
proaches his employer. 


“Did I not warn you not to touch her? 

* You did,” said Danny Mann, with a 
scorn which made him eloquent beyond 
himself, “an’ your eve looked murder 
while vou said it. After dis, I never more 
will look in any man’s face to know what 
he manes. After dis, I won’t believe my 
If you'll persuade me to it, Vl 
own dat dere is nothing as I see it. You 
may tell me dat I don’t stand here, nor you 
dere, nor dat de moon is shining trough 
dat roof above us, nor de fire burning at 
my back, an’ Tl not gainsay vou after 
iis. But listen to me, Masther Hardress. 
As sure as dat moon is shining, an’ dat fire 
burning, an’ as sure as I’m here an’ you 
‘lere, so sure de sign of death was on your 
face dat time, whatever way your words 
went.” 


senses, 


In his sketches of society, Hyland 
Creagh, the duellist, old Cregan, and 
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the rest, Griftin is describing a state 
of affairs previous to his own ex- 
perience, the Ireland of Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s memoirs ; he is not, as 
were Carleton and Miss Edgeworth, 
copying minutely from personal obser- 
vation. Herein he resembles Lever 
who, when all is said and done, remains 
the chief, as he is the most Irish, of 
Trish novelists. It is true that Lever 
had two distinct manners ; and in his 
later books he deals chiefly with con- 
temporary society, drawing largely on 
his experiences of diplomatic life. 
Like most novelists he preferred his 
later work; but the books by which 
he is best known, Harry LorREQUER 
and the rest, are hisearliest productions ; 
and though his maturer skill was 
employed on different subjects, he 
formed his imagination in studies of 
the Napoleonic Wars and of a duelling, 
drinking, bailiff-beating Ireland. His 
point of view never altered, and the 
peculiar attraction of his writings is 
always the same. Lever’s books have 
the quality rather of speech than of 
writing ; wherever you open the pages 
there is always a witty, well-informed 
Irishman discoursing to you, who tells 
his story admirably, when he has one 
to tell, and, failing that, never fails to 
be pleasant. Trish talk is apt to be 
discursive; to rely upon a general 
diffused through the whole, 
rather than upon any quotable bril- 
liancy ; its very essence is spontaneity, 
high spirits, fertility of resource. That 
is a fair description of Lever. He is 
never at If his story hangs, 
off he goes at score with a perfectly 
irrelevant anecdote, but told with such 
enjoyment of the joke that you cannot 
resent the Indeed the 
plots are left pretty much to take 
care of themselves ; he positively pre- 
ferred to write his stories in monthly 
instalments for a magazine ; he is not 
a conscientious artist, but he lays 
himself out to amuse you, and he 


charm 


a loss. 


digression, 














does it. If he advertises a character 
as a wit, he does not labour phrases 
to describe his brilliancy ; he produces 
the witticisms. He has been accused 
of exaggeration. As regards the inci- 
dents, one can only say that the 
memoirs of Irish society at the begin- 
ning of this century furnish at least 
fair warranty for any of his inventions. 
In character-drawing he certainly over- 
charged the traits ; but he did so with 
intention, and by consistently heighten- 
ing the tones throughout obtained an 
artistic impression, which had life 
behind it, however ingeniously traves- 
tied. His stories have no unity of 
action, but through a great diversity 
of characters and incidents they main- 
tain their unity of treatment. That 
is not the highest ideal of the novel, 
but it is an intelligible one, not lacking 
famous examples ; and Lever perfectly 
understood it. 

If one wishes to realise how good 
an artist Lever was, the best way is 
toread his contemporary Samuel Lover. 
Hanpy Anpy appeared somewhat later 
than Harry Lorrequer. It is just 
the difference between good whiskey 
and bad whiskey ; both are indigenous 
and therefore characteristic, but let 
us be judged by our best. Obviously 
the men have certain thingsin common ; 
great natural vivacity, and an easy 
cheerful way of looking at life. Lover 
can raise a laugh, but his wit is horse- 
play except for a few happy phrases. 
He has no real comedy; there is 
nothing in Hanpy Anpy half so in- 
genious as the story in Jack Hinton 
of the way Ulick Bourke acquitted 
himself of his debt to Father Tom. 
And behind all Lever’s conventional 
types thereis a real fund of observation 
and knowledge which is absolutely 
wanting in Lover, who simply lacked 
the brains to be anything more than 
. trifler. 

A very different talent was that of 
their younger contemporary J. Sheri- 
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dan Le Fanu. The author of UNcLE 
Sixas had plenty of solid power; but 
his art was too highly specialised. 
No one ever succeeded better in two 
main objects of the story-teller ; first, 
in exciting interest, in stimulating 
curiosity by vague hints of some 
dreadful mystery ; and then in con- 
centrating attention upon a dramatic 
scene. It is true that, although an 
Irishman, he gained his chief successes 
with stories that had an English 
setting; but one of the best, Tur 
House sy THE CHURCHYARD, describes 
very vividly life at Chapelizod in the 
days when this deserted little village, 
which lies just beyond the Phenix 
Park, was thickly peopled with the 
families of officers stationed in Dublin. 
Yet somehow one does not carry away 
from the reading of it any picture of 
that society ; the story is so exciting 
that the mind has no time to rest on 
details, but hurries on from clue to 
clue till finally and literally the murder 
is out. Books which keep a reader on 
the tenter-hooks of conjecture must 
always suffer from this undue concen- 
tration of the interest ; and in spite of 
cheery, inquisitive Dr. Toole, and the 
remarkable sketch of Black Dillon, 
the ruffianly genius with a reputation 
only recognised in the hospitals and 
the police-courts (a character admir- 
ably invented and admirably used in 
the plot) one can hardly class Le Fanu 
among those novelists who have left 
memorable presentments of Irish life. 
It is a pity; for plainly, if the man 
had cared less for sensational incident 
and ingenious construction, he might 
have sketched life and character with 
a strong brush and a kind of grim 
realism. 

Realism Lever does not aim at; 
he declines to be on his oath about 
anything. What he gives one, vividly 
enough, is national colour not local 
colour ; he is essentially Irish, just as 
Fielding is essentially English ; but 
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he aims at verisimilitude rather than 
veracity. The ideal of the novel has 
changed since his day. Take the three 
names which stand out prominently 
among contemporary writers of Irish 
fiction, Miss Barlow, Miss Lawless, 
and Mr. Frank Mathew. To begin 
with, Lever’s stories are always con- 
cerned with the Quality; peasants 
only come in for an underplot, or in 
subordinate parts ; and the gentry all 
through Ireland resemble one another 
within reasonable limits. It is different 
with the peasantry. In every part 
of Ireland you will find people who 
have never been ten miles away from 
the place of their birth, and upon 
whom a local character is unmistak- 
ably stamped. The contemporary nove- 
lists delight to mark differ- 
ences, these salient points of singular- 
ity ; and their studies are chiefly of 
the peasantry. They settle down 
upon some little corner of the country 
and never stir out of it. Miss Lawless 
is not content to get you Trish 
character ; she must show you a Clare 
man or an Arran islander, and she is 
at infinite pains to point out how his 
nature, even his particular actions, 
influenced by 
bringing 


these 


are the place of his 
this 


he prefers a stone wall 


up. Lever avoids 
specialisation ; 
country for his hunting scenes, but 
heyond that he goes no further into 
Again Miss Lawless both in 
Granta and in Hurrish makes you 
aware that young Lrishmenof Hurrish’s 
class are curiously indifferent to female 
beauty. Lever will have none of that ; 
his “a divil with 
the girls,” although he is no senti- 
mentalist, and does not talk of love 
matches among the Irish peasantry. 


details. 


Trishman must be 


The greatest divergence of all, how- 
ever, is in the temper attributed to 
the Irish. Lever makes them gay, Miss 
Lawless and Miss Barlow make them 
No one denies that 
nearer the reality, but it is unreason- 


sad. sadness is 
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able to call Lever insincere. Naturally 
careless and lighthearted he does not 
trouble himself with the riddle of the 
painful world; the distress which 
touches him most nearly is a distress 
for debt. But if Lever is not realistic 
he is natural; he follows the law of 
his nature as an artist should ; he sees 
life through his own medium ; and if 
books are to be valued as companions, 
not many of them are better company 
than CHartes O’Matiey or Lorp 
KILGosBIN ; for first and last Lever 
was always himself. 

Yet, we must own it, it does not do 
to read Lever soon after Miss Barlow. 
Her stories of Lisconnel and its folk 
have a tragic dignity wholly out of 
his range. It is a sad-coloured coun- 
try she writes of, gray and brown ; 
sodden brown with bog water, gray 
with rock cropping up through the 
fields ; the only brightness is up over- 
head in the heavens, and even they 
often clouded. These sombre 
hues, with the passing gleam of some- 
thing above them, reflect themselves 
in every page of her books. She 
renders that complete harmony be- 
tween the people and their surround- 
ings which is only seen in working 
folk whose clothes are stained with 
the colour of the soil they live by, and 
whose lives assimilate themselves to 
its character. She has a fineness of 
touch, a poetry, to which no other 
Irish story-teller has attained. 

Still Miss Barlow has never suc- 
ceeded with a regular novel ; and she 
is a woman; we confess to a pre- 
ference for men’s work. That is why 
our chief hopes are pinned to Mr. 
Frank Mathew, who also at first chose 
for his sphere a small district in the 
Gaelic-speaking parts of Connaught. 
Ar tHE Ristnc or THE Moon is a 
collection of stories about the Ireland 
which furnishes wild-looking 
harvesters who crowd the Holyhead 
packets in autumn; half tamed out- 
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landish creatures to the eye of a 
stranger; maimers of cattle, yet to 
those who know them as Mr. Mathew 
does, not only pardonable but most 
worthy of love. His last book, how- 
ever, THE Woop or THE BRAMBLES, is 
a more ambitious flight. In it he 
tells a story of the past, and selects 
(of all butcheries the most hopeless, 
purposeless, and brutal), the Wexford 
Rebellion of 1798. Into the middle 
of this he plumps down a _ young 
gentleman who might be living in 
London to-day and nourishing his 
mind upon THe YetLow Book. Sir 
Dominick laughs when he is asked to 
fight duels ; he runs away, and then 
analyses his emotions. Where he goes 
and why he goes there, as a rule can- 
not be discovered ; the book is like a 
had dream, as inconsequent and in- 
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coherent in its action. That is prob- 
ably a sufficiently correct picture of 
the rebellion; but at all events th 
description is vivid in places, and 
there is enough brilliant writing to 
compensate for frequent artifice of 
style. Better should come of it. All 
great writers proceed from a school, 
and there does exist now undeniably 
a school of Irish literature which 
differs from Miss Edgeworth in being 
strongly tinged with the element of 
Celtic from Carleton in 
possessing an admirable standard of 
style, and from Lever in aiming at a 
sincere and vital portraiture of Trish 
people. So whether it be Mr. Frank 
Mathew or another that is to prove 
a literary avatar, there seem to be, if 
not grounds for confidence, certainly 
at least grounds for hope. 
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Every oNE knows that the author 
of Tue Essays or Exia was for the 
greater part of his life a clerk in the 
service of the Honourable East India 
Company. Many references to his 
employment, some clear and unmis- 
takable, others naturally or wilfully 
obscure, are found in his writings, 
especially in his letters. The friends 
he made in the office; the work and 
the discontent which from time to 
time it inspired; the changes intro- 
duced (to his great discomfort) by 
reforming zeal; these and many 
kindred topics are mentioned either 
openly or under some thin disguise. 
Several of the most charming of his 
letters are based upon incidents of 
official life, or written to friends in 
the office ; and one of the best-known 
of his essays, that on Tor SUPERANNU- 
ATED Man, deals directly with his 
retirement from the India House. 

Upon this important aspect of 
Lamb’s life, however, a surprisingly 
small amount of information is to be 
obtained from the biographies, remin- 
iscences, and so forth, which fill the 
forty-three pages of Mr. North’s 
bibliography ; and it has consequently 
seemed a task worth attempting to 
put together, partly from the scattered 
references in the writings of Lamb 
and his friends, and partly from the 
records of the East India Company, a 
few facts concerning his official career. 
In makingsuch an attempt it isscarcely 
necessary to add that valuable help 
has been derived from Canon Ainger’s 
editions of the Essays and Letters, 
and especially from his admirable 
biography of Lamb. 


The story begins 


naturally with 
Lamb’s appointment to the East India 
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House in 1792. This is a period of 
his life of which very little is known, 
and it seems impossible now to as- 
certain the instrumentality by which 
his appointment was brought about. 
It has generally been held that the 
nomination was procured for him by 
Samuel Salt, the employer of the elder 
Lamb and the tireless benefactor of 
the family. There is, however, on 
record a positive statement (hitherto, 
it would seem, overlooked by Lamb’s 
biographers), that the appointment 
came from quite another quarter. 
Miss Manning, in her Famity Picrurgs, 
states, with circumstantial details, 
that it was her great-uncle, Mr. 
Joseph Paice, who obtained for Lamb, 
first the clerkship in the South Sea 
House and then, through the influence 
of his life-long friend Sir Francis 
Baring (at that time Chairman of the 
East India Company), the more 
permanent post in Leadenhall Street. 
This statement, moreover, is to some 
extent supported by Lamb’s own 
testimony (in the essay on MopErn 
GALLANTRY) to his great obligations 
to Mr. Paice ; though these acknow- 
ledgments would be equally suitable 
were it the case that the clerkship 
in the South Sea House (of which 
Mr. Paice was a Director) alone came 
from this source, and, indeed, would 
seem scarcely adequate if both ap- 
pointments were due to the same 
benefactor. There is, however, at 
least one difficulty in accepting Miss 
Manning’s version. In December, 
1798, Lamb, in an extant letter, 
pressed Southey most earnestly to 
exert influence with Sir Francis 
saring, through a common friend, to 
get a youth nominated to an extra 
clerkship at the India House. It 
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appears improbable that, had Lamb 
obtained his own post through Mr. 
Paice’s intervention with Sir Francis, 
he should not have applied in the 
same quarter for help to another 
deserving candidate ; and it is strange, 
too, that in this connection he should 
have made no mention of his own 
indebtedness to Sir Francis Baring for 
a similar favour. Again, one would 
have expected to find, if Miss Man- 
ning’s story were correct, the name 
of Paice among his young friend’s 
sureties, in place of Peter Pierson, 
who seems to have been comparatively 
a stranger to the family. These 
objections are not, perhaps, of great 
weight ; but, on the whole, one is 
inclined to believe that Miss Manning, 
depending upon family traditions, 
over-estimated the amount of assist- 
ance rendered to Lamb by her 
relative. Mr. Paice may have had 
something todo with the nomination ; 
but it seems unlikely that it was 
solely, or even chiefly, due to his 
efforts. 

The actual date of Lamb’s entry 
into the India House was April 5th, 
1792, when, with two othercandidates, 
he was appointed a clerk in the Ac- 
countant’s Office on the usual terms. 
One of the first things necessary was 
to provide security for good behaviour. 
All the Company’s servants were 
subjected to this requirement; but 
those of certain departments, of which 
the Accountant’s was one, had to give 
security for a Jarger amount than their 
fellows. Thus Lamb had himself to 
enter into a bond of £500 and to find 
two friends willing to be his sureties 
for a similar amount each. These he 
found in his brother, John Lamb, 
and in Peter Pierson, of whom we 
catch a glimpse in the essay on THE 
O_p BENCHERS OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
When Pierson died, his place was 
taken by “Jem” White, Lamb's 
schoolfellow and the founder of the 
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feast described in THe Praise oF 
Crimney Sweepers. The death of 
White, in March, 1820, necessitated 
the execution of fresh bonds, and 
Martin Burney, another name familiar 
to Elia’s readers, joined in the 
guarantee. In November of the follow- 
ing year, John Lamb died, and theu, 
for the last time, the formality was 
gone through afresh, with Dr. Stoddart 
as Burney’s colleague. 

In April 1792, then, we find Lamb 
installed at a desk in the building 
which was to become so familiar to 
him. Judged by the standard of the 
present day, he was by no means an 
ideal occupant of such a post; and 
had success in a competitive exami- 
nation been a necessary preliminary 
to his appointment it is to be feared 
that he would have been among the 
rejected. His training at Christ’s 
Hospital, though excellent as a pre- 
paration for a career at the university, 
had given him few qualifications for 
commercial life. His ignorance of 
geography, then and always, he 
frankly confesses in his letters ; 
Ethiopia he imagined to be con- 
tiguous with Independent Tartary, 
and his knowledge of other regions 
was equally vague. In spite of 
Manning’s friendly endeavours, he 
could never acquire even the rudi- 
ments of mathematics ; while, as 
regards arithmetic in particular, we 
know from Leigh Hunt that a boy 
in the Grammar School at the Hospital 
might reach the age of fifteen without 
being taught the multiplication table. 
As late as 1823 Lamb writes: “I 
think I lose a hundred pounds a year 
owing solely to my want of neatness 
in making up accounts ; how I puzzle 
‘em out at last is the wonder!” Al- 
though in later years he wrote a 
singularly neat hand, this, according 
to Talfourd, was acquired while at 
the India House, “where he also 
learned to flourish,—a facility he took 
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# pride in, and sometimes indulged.” 
Given, however, ability and diligence, 
these initial difficulties were of slight 
importance ; and there are no grounds 
for thinking that Lamb was a whit 
behind his fellow-clerks in the efficient 
discharge of his daily duties. The 
contrary sometimes been 
taken, probably owing to the well- 
known story of his apologising for his 
late arrival by representing that he 
made up for it by a correspondingly 
early departure. This anecdote, how- 
ever, appears to be apocryphal, and 
we know from several passages in his 
writings that he took a real interest 
in his work, to an extent which even 
stained, as he expressed it, his enjoy- 
ment of Sundays and holidays with 
work-day contemplations; while the 
deliberately recorded statement of the 
Directors upon his retirement, that he 
had faithfully served the Company, 
may be regarded as proving con- 
clusively that at any rate his official 
superiors were satisfied with the way 
in which he discharged the duties 
entrusted to him. 

Of Lamb’s first few years at the 
India House we have no record; but 
it is to be feared that they were 
searcely times of pleasantness. His 
daily task may well have been un- 
congenial ; while as yet he had no 
friends, such as he found at a later 
period, his fellow - clerks. 
Above all, weighing him down men- 
tally and physically, was the poverty 
of his life at home, a poverty which 
he could do little or nothing to relieve. 
In those days a clerk in the India 
House received no salary for his first 
three years of service; this period 
counting, apparently, as a time of 
apprenticeship, during which the 
novice was learning his duties. It is 
true that his services were not left 
entirely unremunerated. A sum of 
£30 seems to have been paid annually 
under the name of gratwity, and 


view has 


among 


probably further sums could be earned 
by extra work. But in any case 
Lamb’s income was very small at this 
period, and his consequent struggles 
must have deepened the gloom which, 
even before the great tragedy, hung 
over the family in Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. 

As the subject of Lamb’s salary has 
been touched upon, it may be well to 
say here what little need be said upon 
this point. In April, 1795, his three 
years of probationary service having 
expired, he was assigned the modest 
salary of £40. <A year later this 
was made up to £70, and in another 
twelvemonth to £80. In 1799 his 
stipend rose to £90, and thencefor- 
ward, until 1814, he received (on the 
usual scale) an increment of £10 
every second year. From the begin- 
ning of the century, however, he was 
also in receipt of a substantial gratuity 
each year, commencing at £30 and 
amounting by 1814 to £80. In 1815 
a re-organisation took place. The 
Directors were setting their house 
in order after the upset due to the 
withdrawal of the greater part of their 
trading-privileges ; and among other 
grievances brought to their notice was 
the inequality of the salaries paid in 
different departments. It should be 
explained that at this date the practice 
was in vogue of levying fees upon the 
various transactions that passed _be- 
tween the official staff and the outside 
public, and these fees, it would seem, 
were divided among the clerks in 
certain proportions. A system was 
now established by which all such 
sums were paid into a general fund, 
and distributed in a more equitable 
maaner: many indirect sources of 
emolument were stopped ; and salaries 
were revised upon the basis of length 
of service. The change appears to 
have been advantageous to Lamb, for 
shortly afterwards his salary is given 
as £480 From this it rose gradually 
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to £700 by 1821, remaining at that 
figure till just before his retirement, 
when it was made £730. Besides 
this regular remuneration, it is 
probable that, especially in the early 
years of his service, money was to be 
earned in several other ways. Extra 
work in the evening, of which we 
know Lamb had his share, was of 
course a source of income; there was 
an allowance of £10 each year for 
holidays (a privilege withdrawn, except 
in the case of existing holders, in 
1817); and doubtless there were other 
emoluments which are not now trace- 
able. On the whole, then, we may 
say that Lamb’s post was, in respect 
of salary, a comfortable one ; and 
many of his literary friends must 
have envied him the secure income 
which, at a daily cost of six hours’ 
work, was poured regularly into his 
pocket. 

In the early part of Lamb’s career 
he had, like other undistinguished 
items, to work hard and at times late. 
“T am starving at the India House,” 
he writes in 1796, “ near seven o’clock 
without my dinner; and so it has 
been, and will be, almost all the week. 
IT get home at night o’erwearied, quite 
faint.” In such circumstances the 
annual holiday was looked forward to 
with actual physical craving ; and 
great was Lamb’s disappointment when, 
in the summer of that year, the “ex 
ecrable aristocrat and knave, Richard- 
son” (the Accountant-General), refused 
him leave for an intended visit to 
Coleridge, on the ground of the num- 
ber of clerks absent at the time. This 
seems, however, to have been the 
only disappointment of the kind, and 
in later years Lamb was always able 
to count upon a month’s absence from 
“the foggy, candle-lighted den” in 
Leadenhall Street, to be spent, as 
fancy wilied, at Hastings, Oxford, 
Tunbridge, or (on one occasion) in a 
pleasant jaunt as far as Paris. 


The India House which Lamb en- 
tered in 1792 was, externally at least, 
a different building from that which 
he quitted in 1825. In 1796 great 
alterations were made. The well- 
known portico was added at this time, 
and the front was rebuilt and carried 
as far as the corner of Lime Street ; 
in fact, the building assumed an 
appearance which, with _ trifling 
changes, it retained until its demoli- 
tion in 1861-62. To these alterations, 
however, Lamb makes no allusion in 
the few published letters of the period, 
though possibly this is due to the fact 
that the topic was not likely to be of 
interest to Coleridge, to whom these 
letters were addressed. Another event 
which, about the same period, threw 
the India House into a ferment, was 
the eager participation of the staff in 
the general volunteer movement with 
which England replied to the threats 
of French invasion. In August, 1796, 
the Directors approved the formation 
of two regiments composed of labourers 
and others employed in the Company’s 
warehouses, and officered by members 
of the staff of the India House, with 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
at their head. <A third regiment was 
added in 1799, and an Artillery Corps 
was also formed. These forces were 
maintained until the conclusion of 
peace in 1814; and at a later date 
(1820-34) the same _public-spirited 
course was taken, though then only 
one regiment was raised instead of 
three. In other circumstances the 
many amusing episodes of this amateur 
soldiering would doubtless have left 
their mark on Lamb’s correspondence. 
But just at this period his life was 
seared by the terrible incidents of his 
mother’s death; and by the time he 
was able once more to take a light- 
hearted interest in the things around 
him, the Royal East India Volun- 
teers had become a matter of use and 
wont. 
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For the next few years the chronicle 
of Lamb’s official career is uneventful. 
With increased length of service and 
increased emoluments came naturally 
increased responsibility, and at times 
much extra work. ‘On Friday,” he 
writes in a letter which Canon Ainger 
dates in 1815, ‘I was at office from 
ten in the morning (two hours dinner 
except) to eleven at night; last night 
till nine. My business and office 
business in general have increased so ; 
I don’t mean I am there every night, 
but I must expect a great deal of it. 
I never leave till four, and do not 
keep a holiday now once in ten times, 
where I used to keep all red-letter 
days and some five days besides, which 
[ used to dub Nature's holidays. .. . 
[ had formerly little todo. . . . Hard 
work and thinking about it taints even 
the leisure hours—stains Sunday with 
work-day contemplations.” In August 
of that year he mentions as under 
consideration a plan which is likely to 
relieve him, though it may be the 
means of placing him in a more con- 
spicuous position, a prospect from 
which he shrinks in something like 
dismay. Probably a change of some 
sort was made, though nothing can 
be traced on the subject ; at any rate, 
complaints of overwork do not recur 
again until some years later. 

The nature of the work which thus 
harassed him is fairly clear from the 
references in his letters. It must be 
remembered that at the period of 
Lamb’s service the Company was still 
a vast trading concern. Indigo and 
tea, drugs and piece-goods poured in a 
great stream into its warehouses, and 
were disposed of periodically at the 
auctions held in the sale-room of the 
India House. The accounts relating 
to this multifarious business passed 
through the department of which Lamb 
was amember. Hence his references to 
auditing warehousekeepers’ accounts ; 
to “doing” the deposits on cotton- 


wool; to making out warrants; to 
the “‘ Indigo Appendix,” and to a tea- 
sale which he had just attended, in 
which the entry of notes, deposits, &c., 
had fallen, as usual, mostly to his 
share. 

Of Lamb in his official capacity we 
obtain a glimpse from the recollections 
of John Pates Dibdin, the whilom 
editor of Tue European MAaGazine. 
Dibdin was at one time a clerk in the 
employment of a city firm, and had 
constant occasion to conduct the 
giving or taking of cheques, as it 
might be, at the India House. There 
he always selected “ the little clever 
man ” in preference to the other clerks. 
The office in which this business was 
transacted was on the first floor, prob- 
ably, though this is uncertain, one of 
the rooms which looked into a ding 
courtyard. There, from ten in the 
morning until he went to dine at his 
chop-house, punctually at one o'clock, 
and again from bis return until four 
o'clock struck, he was to be found for 
eleven months out of the twelve. Prob- 
ably from the nature of his work, he 
seems never to have attained the dig- 
nity of a separate chamber, but occu- 
pied a seat in a large room open to 
the public. At this desk, amidst con- 
tinual interruptions, he scribbled in 
spare moments most of his private 
letters. “I have a habit,” he explains 
in 1822, “of never writing letters but 
at the office ; "tis so much time cribbed 
out of the Company.” And for these 
epistles, Mr. Carew Hazlitt tells us, 
as well as for many of his other writ- 
ings, he used to a large extent waste 
fly-sheets and soiled office-paper ; thus 
utilising, for his inimitable produc- 
tions, what in the essay on OXxForD 
IN THE Vacation he styles the “ very 
parings of a counting-house.” 

Allusion has already been made to 
the reforms of 1815. Two years 


1 Lerrers oF CHARLES LAMB, ii. 310; 
Canon Ainger’s edition. 
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later the pruning-knife was again at 
work, though this time it was applied, 
not to salaries, but to certain special 
allowances and to the holidays en- 
joyed by the clerks. For the future, 
it was ordained that holidays on saints’ 
days were to cease, and only Christ- 
mas-day, Good Friday, and several 
fast or thanksgiving-days were to be 
observed. The change caused Lamb 
considerable annoyance. ‘ The Com- 
mittee have formally abolished all 
holy days whatsoever,” he writes to 
Dodwell, “for which may the Devil, 
who keeps no holydays, have them in 
his eternal burning workshop.” “I 
have but one holiday,” he grumbles to 
Coleridge at the close of 1818, “ which 
is Christmas-day nakedly: no pretty 
garnish and fringes of St. John’s-day, 
Holy Innocents, &c., that used to 
bestud it all around in the calendar ; ” 
and earlier in the same year he accuses 
the hard-hearted committee of having 
“abridged us of the immemorially- 
observed custom of going at one o’clock 
of a Saturday, the little shadow of a 
holiday left us.” 

However, grumble as he might at 
changes which displeased him, Lamb 
did not fail to recognise that his situa- 
tion at the India House supplied many 
reasons for contentment. His salary 
was by this time amply sufficient, and 
there was no longer need for the 
petty economies to which he refers, 
half regretfully, in his essay on OLD 
Cuina; while, among other advan- 
tages, probably not the least was the 
benefit to his health resulting from 
regular employment during the prin- 
cipal part of the day in mild and un- 
exciting desk-work. When, there- 
fore, his friend Bernard Barton, the 
poetical quaker, proposed to give up 
his bank-clerkship and depend upon 
literature for a livelihood, Lamb re- 
monstrated vehemently. “Trust not 
the public,” he wrote ; “I bless every 
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star that Providence, not seeing good 
to make me independent, has seen it 
next good to settle me down upon the 
stable foundation of Leadenhall 
Henceforth I retract all my fond com- 
plaints of mercantile employment; look 
upon them but as lovers’ quarrels. I was 
but half in earnest. Welcome, dead 
timber of a desk that makes me live! 
a little grumbling is a wholesome 
medicine for the spleen; but in my 
inner heart do I approve and embrace 
this our close but unharassing way of 
life.” 

His appreciation of his position at 
Leadenhall Street was not entirely 
due to mercenary considerations. Even 
for the building itself he had grown 
to entertain an affectionate regard, 
though that “stately house of mer- 
chants” appeared at times but “a 
dreary pile . . . with its labyrinthine 
passages and light-excluding, pent-up 
offices, where candles for one half the 
year supplied the place of the sun’s 
light.” Among the clerks, too, Lamb 
made many friends. The names of 
Chambers, Dodwell, Plumley, Evans 
(to mention but a few) occur often in 
the letters, as also those of Bye (“who 
wrote poetry most like .... what 
wemight have supposed Petrarch would 
have written, if Petrarch had been 
born a fool”) and John Brook Pulham, 
whose sketch of Lamb was considered 
by many the best of all likenesses 
of him. Some of the allusions to 
friends in the office are now un- 
intelligible. Who Gringallows was, 
whose appointment as “master of the 
ceremonies at Dandelion” Lamb an- 
nounced to Chambers,! we cannot 


! There is in this letter an amusing instance 
of Lamb’s deliberate mystification of his cor- 
respondents. He gravely informs Chambers 
of Friend’s marriage, adding several details, — 
that ‘‘he has married a Roman Catholic, 
which has offended his family,” and so forth. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Friend did not marry 
until thirteen or fourteen years later. This 
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now determine ; while a note to Dod- 
well in October, 1827, bristles with 
initials and dashes which refuse to 
yield their meaning. In other cases, 


the riddle is not so hard to read. 
‘Does Master Hannah give maca- 


roons still ?” Lamb asks in July, 1815. 
This doubtless refers to some liberality 
on the part of Mr. Hennah (as the 
name should be written) in respect of 
the provision of biscuits for consump- 
tion with the cup of tea which was 
always at the call of the clerks ; while 
possibly beneath the feminine turn given 
to his name smoulders some ancient 
office-joke. When Lamb’s farce was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, a number of his 
fellow-clerks attended with the purpose 
of leading the applause ; and the fame 
of his popularity at the India House 
still lingers among the descendants of 
his colleagues. It is evident that he 
threw himself heartily into the life of 
the place, bantered and played prac- 
tical jokes upon his fellow-clerks, and 
joined willingly in their convivialities. 
In this connection a special interest 
attaches to the lists of toasts he gives 
in the letter to Dodwell already men- 
tioned ; “The Outward and Home- 
ward Bound Ships,” ‘“ The Chairman,” 
“The Deputy-Chairman,” “The Court 
of Directors,” “ The Secretary,” “ The 
Treasurer and Accountant-General.” 
Taking this with the reference to 
“our annual feast” in a letter to 
Coleridge dated August 13th, 1814, 
it may be surmised that there was at 
this period a yearly dinner of the 
clerks at the India House, or perhaps 
of those in the commercial and ship- 
ping departments only. In_ the 
absence, however, of any further 
amusing prevarication lends a special piquancy 
to Lamb's sueceeding statement that if he 
‘*is singular in anything it is in too great a 
squeamishness to anything that remotely looks 


like a falsehood.” 


' See Sir George Birdwood’s remarks in 


THe JournaL or INDIAN Art, July, 1890. 
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evidence on the point, except that 
there certainly was a festival of the 
kind a century earlier, and ancient 
customs were not readily allowed to 
fall into disuse in Leadenhall Street, 
it is possible that Canon Ainger is 


right in interpreting the allusion 
in the letter of 1814 to be to the 


annual dinner of the 
Christ’s Hospital. 
The question is sometimes asked 
whether the present India Office, as 
residuary legatee of the old Company, 
possesses any relics of Lamb; and 
particularly whether the ‘“ massy 
tomes” which it was his daily duty to 
keep, are yet to be seen and handled. 
On the musty shelves of the India 
House he left, he says, “ his works— 
more manuscripts in folio than ever 
Aquinas wrote, and full as useful.” 
Where are they now? The answer 
seems to be that they are no longer in 
existence; for all the purely com- 
mercial records of the Company (and 
it has already been explained that 
Lamb was chiefly concerned with 
these) have long ago been destroyed. 
There are, however, a few mementoes 
of Lamb preserved at Westminster. 
The copy of Booth’s Tanies or InTER- 
rst from which he “daily received 
inexpressible official facilities,” is still 
in use in the Accountant-General’s 
department, and in it may be seen, 
written in Lamb’s careful hand, three 
mock reviews, alluding to the great 
interest of the work, and the way in 
which that interest “rises to the 
end.” The various bonds signed by 
Lamb and his sureties are among the 
official records ; and it is quite possible 
that the chair on which he sat, and 
the desk at which he worked, are still 
in use, though no longer to be identi- 
fied, among other items of furniture 
transferred from Leadenhall Street. 
To these we may be allowed to add 
the portrait, which hangs in one of the 


Old Boys of 




















Committee Rooms, of Mirza Abul- 
Hassan, special Persian envoy to 
London in 1809-10. Lamb alludes 
to this embassy in one of his letters, 
with the characteristic quip that, 
although the envoy’s name was Shaw 
Mirza, “the common people called 
him Shaw Nonsense”; and it was his 
supposed orisons at dawn on Primrose 
Hill which Lamb professed to have 
sent some simpletons to witness. 

The day at length arrived when 
Lamb was to escape from the thraldom 
cf the India House. A severe illness 
in the winter of 1824--5 left him de- 
pressed and nervous. Three years 
earlier, upon the completion of his 
thirtieth year of service, he had com- 
menced to long “for a few years 
between the grave and the desk.” “I 
had thought,” he wrote to Words- 
worth, “in a green old age (oh green 
thought !) to have retired to Ponder’s 
End (emblematic name, how beautiful !) 
in the Ware Road, there to have made 
up my accounts with Heaven and the 
Company.” But at that time Joseph 
Hume was thundering against the ex- 
travagances of the pension-system, and 
Lamb abandoned all hope of retire- 
ment “on this side of absolute in- 
capacitation and infirmity.” Now, 
however, physical weakness revived 
his longing for rest, and at the same 
time provided a reasonable excuse for 
bringing the matter forward. What 
followed is related in detail in his 
letters, and in the well-known essay 
on THE SuPERANNUATED May,! and to 





1 This essay presents the usual mixture of 
fact and fancy, and it is now almost impossible 
to separate the two. L. .. ., the junior 
partner, is probably Lloyd, who was then 
Accountant-General ; but we cannot identify 

+ -» or the remaining partners. Lamb 
would naturally dress up the story more or 
less before publishing it, for he.never allowed 
himself to be drawn into making use of 
his relations with those who might object to 
find themselves in print. This decent reti- 
cence was in a great measure the cause of the 
introduction in his narratives of many imagin- 
ary particulars, with the result that, as he 
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tell the story over again were but to 
spoil it. Acting on a kindly hint 
from his official superiors, and armed 
with medical certificates from Cole- 
ridge’s friend Gillman and another 
practitioner, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. After nine weeks of suspense it 
was accepted. On the minutes of the 
Court of Directors for March 29th, 
1825, may still be read the resolution 
“that the resignation of Mr. Charles 
Lamb, of the Accountant-General’s 
Office, on account of certified ill-health, 
be accepted, and it appearing that he 
has served the Company faithfully for 
thirty-three years . . . he be allowed 
a pension of £450 per annum.”? The 
resolution was communicated to him 
immediately, and that same night he 
“went home for ever.” 

Thus, after having “served the 
Philistines ” for thirty years and more 
he was at length free to follow his own 
fancies ; to take protracted walks along 
the Ware Road, which stretched so in- 
vitingly towards “the green fields of 
pleasant Hertfordshire ” ; to “ indent 
the flags of Pall Mall,” and anon to 
“digress into Soho to explore a book- 
stall” ; or again, in more industrious 
mood, to spend hours among Garrick’s 
play-books in the reading-room, the 
present print-room, of the British 
Museum. “Tam no longer a clerk,” 
he was now able to say, “Iam Retired 
Leisure. . . . I have done all that I 
came into this world to do. I have 
worked task-work, and have the rest 
of the day to myself.” 

The day was destined to be but a 


expressly warns us, ‘‘they are in truth but 
shadows of fact, —verisimilitudes, not verities, 

or sitting but upon the remote edges and 
outskirts of history.” 

* The amount actually paid him each year 
was £441, as the sum of £9 per annum, which, 
under the rules of the India House, had been 
deducted from his salary to make provision 
for a possible wife, was by permission con- 
tinued in favour of his sister. Mary Lamb 
enjoyed in consequence a handsome allowance 
from 1834 until her death 
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short one, and nightfall came all too 
swiftly. Lamb was but fifty when 
he quitted the service of the Company ; 
yet less than ten years of life were 
left to him. Not only so, but the 
happiness he had hoped to find proved 
more and more illusive. The increas- 
ing frequency of his sister’s aberra- 
tions was a heavy burden for a back 
which grew daily less able to bear the 
strain. The leisure to which he had 
looked forward so eagerly was spent 
in listening to her incoherent bab- 
blings, that rambling chat which was 
to him “better than the sense and 
sanity of this world.” In her lucid 
intervals they played picquet together, 
or talked gravely but firmly of the 
inevitable separation looming nearer 
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and nearer. In 1830 Hazlitt died. 
Four years later, that “ great and dear 
spirit,” Coleridge, passed away after 
long suffering. The blow to Lamb was 
stunning in its severity ; and the loss 
of this earliest and best-loved friend 
possibly accelerated his own decease. 
Towards the close of the year a fall 
while walking caused a trifling wound. 
No harm was expected to result ; but 
the general feebleness of his health 
brought on erysipelas, and upon Satur- 
day, January 3rd, 1835, he was borne 
to his rest in a quiet corner of Ed 
monton churchyard, there to await 
the coming, twelve years later, of the 
sister who had been throughout his 
life at once his greatest joy and his 
chiefest care. 




















My legal researches sometimes com- 
pel me to consult the German jurists 
in the library of the British Museum, 
and rather than face the terrors of 
the original it is my custom to employ 
a translator. Now women are not 
much good at the dead languages, 
but I find they can tackle almost any 
tongue you can talk in. My trans- 
lator was always a woman, and the 
same woman,—Miss Barker. 

Miss Barker was a marvel of her 
kind ; she possessed, I think, every 
virtue of which it is capable. She 
was fifty, which is my own age. She 
was plain ; hard and gray as granite, 
—a massive ugliness that soothed 
and reassured you ; it seemed to vouch 
for the solidity of her understanding. 
Miss Barker was punctuality incar- 
nate. No amount of rain hindered 
her ; one imagined her, not as rely- 
ing on an umbrella or a macintosh 
like an ordinary woman, but as her- 


self impervious to weather. She 
took no count of seasons nor yet 
of hours. And Miss Barker had 


positively no fear. No matter what 
appalling works you offered her, she 
attacked them all, in front or in the 
rear, with the same passionless in- 
trepidity. Her discretion was a thing 
to swear by; she could be trusted 
alone with any author. No dallying 
with him,—no flirtation, so to speak, 
—for her ; she simply picked up his 
meaning by the tail-end, and followed 
it through a score of convoluted 
clauses. He never led her astray by 
a delusive syntax,—not he; she had 
an eye for the most ingeniously con- 
cealed parentheses. And that woman’s 
voice! It can only be described by 
Gutturally clear, flexibly 


aradoxes. 
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monotonous, trained by decades of 
Reading-room discipline, it was in- 
audible to any student but myself. 
In short its owner was not a person, 
but a faculty. 

For one happy year Miss Barker 
(that is to say, her faculty,) was 
mine. Then I lost her. It was in 
November. I was about to collect 
materials for an article to appear in 
the December number of Tue Jurist. 
The translation would be a week’s 
work, as Miss Barker counted work. 
I sent for her in a violent hurry. 
She had never failed me yet ; conceive 
then my horror when, instead of re- 
ceiving her usual answer by the 
evening post, I had to wait two days 
for any sign. Her letter then 
solemnly informed me that she was 
“called away to nurse an aged relative 
in the North, and would be detained 
indefinitely.” 

Well, it was right that Miss Barker 
should nurse her relative in the 
North: it was right that that relative 
should be aged, Miss Barker herself 
suggesting a discreet antiquity in all 
her surroundings ; but it was hard on 
me. Miss Barker, however, had left 
hope in her postscript. She gave me 
the address of a friend of hers, Miss 
Dancy. To get into a hansom, to fly 
to Miss Dancy, to carry her off to the 
Museum, and thrust my author into 
her hands, seemed the work of a 
moment. 

Miss Dancy was a florid young 
person with a self-confident manner. 
Half-way through the first sentence 
she turned pale and began to splutter 


German idiotically. I stared. She 
stopped and laid the book down 
with a despairing groan. I handed 











it back to her politely. Then Miss 
Dancy said that I had deceived her ; 
I was unreasonable, I should have 
engaged a legal expert for this job ; 


and when I mildly protested, she 
burst into tears. By this time 
chivalry was extinct; but I had 


enough self-command to call another 
hansom, pack Miss Dancy into it, and 
send her home again. 

In the afternoon I was at my 
accustomed seat in the Reading-room, 
creeping alone and at a snail’s pace 
through the mazes of my author, 
when I was summoned to the centre 
by a message from the librarian in 
charge. He had known Miss Barker’s 
worth ; he had been a dismayed spec- 
tator of the morning’s tragedy ; per- 
haps he had pitied me. At any rate 
he whispered hurriedly in my ear that, 
if I wanted a translator, a lady had 
just applied at the Museum for work 
of the kind, that he had been assured 
of her competence by an authority on 
whom he could rely, and that I should 
probably find her at this moment in 
the outer hall. He gave me her card 
with an address on it; Jiss Vora 
Vyvart, 17, Montague Street. Teould 
have embraced him on the spot. 

There was no lady in the outer 
hall, only a young girl coming from 
the Principal Librarian’s quarters. 
She walked towards me with an 
absent air, and when I advanced she 
stopped and became absorbed in the 
bust of Caligula. My first glance 
had told me that she was young ; now 
I saw that she was well-dressed and 
pretty. My heart sank; this could 
not be the lady I was looking for. 
To tell the truth, I did not much 
want it to be, my limited experience 
having taught me to regard a woman’s 
plainness as a sign of her intellectual 
integrity. Hoping that some other 
petticoat would soon sail in sight, I 
retreated, holding out the card asa 


flag of distress. But she had seen 
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my signal. 


She came forward timidly, 
and we exchanged glances ; her eyes 
had an expression of appeal that was 
borne out by her manner and wrought 


reluctant conviction in me. I raised 
my hat. 

“Are you Miss Vyvart!” I asked 
in apologetic tones, brandishing my 
card, 

“Yes. Were you looking for me ?” 
she answered with naive alacrity. 

* Ah,—yes. That is, the librarian 
tells me you are anxious to—er— 
undertake some translation. German, 
I believe ?” 

“Yes ; that’s just what I want. I 
really can do it, you know.” 

‘**So the librarian assures me,” said 
I, feeling by no means assured. Quite 
apart from her deplorable prettiness, 
my young lady was a little too eager 
to forestall criticism. ‘ But—do you 
think you could begin at once?” 

Her eyes lit up with pleasure ; they 
were blue, with great black lashes. 
“* Now—this minute, do you mean?” 

“ Yes, please.” 

I took her to the Reading-room. 
As we went in, her eyes swept the 
great circle with evident interest, and 
she seemed to be sniffing the atmo- 
sphere appreciatively. No doubt she 
was impressed by that, and the silence, 
and the dizzy galleries of books ; it 
was a good sign. I led the way to 
our seats at the far end of the room. 
“We shall be less disturbed here,” 
I explained, meaning that we should 
be less disturbing; but her face fell, 
and she looked about her uneasily. 
It struck me that I had been a little 
precipitate in my methods with poor 
Miss Dancy; this time I was deter- 
mined not to err on the side of rash- 
So I waited patiently while she 
made her little preparations. First 
she took off her long gloves as if she 
were skinning herself; next came a 
sort of fur animal she had round her 
neck, then her hat and veil. Under 





ness, 




















much superfluous hair of no particular 
colour, I saw that she had a good fore- 
head ; not so big as Miss Barker’s 
noble brow, but still, better than Miss 
Dancy’s by a long way. When she 
had found a place for her things 
among my papers, I approached her 
cautiously. 

“This,” I said, in a Reading-room 
whisper, “is the book. We must get 
through this article to-day.” 

She put her head on one side and 
looked at it critically. “ Very well,” 
(taking my note-book and choosing a 
pen), “ but I would like a dictionary, 
—in case of accidents.” She spoke 
in a bright conversational tone that 
raised all the heads from the desks 
near us. 

“Yes,—but the translation must 
be viva voce, or rather, sotto voce, 
please.” 

She stood on tip-toe and peeped 
round the other side of our row of 
desks, laughing below her breath. 

“Now,” I said, gently recovering 
my note-book, “you read, while I 
write.” 

She began in a sweet penetrating 
voice that made me shudder. An 
old gentleman five desks off remon- 
strated, and I caught the librarian’s 
eye looking sternly in our direction. 
She smiled, and dropped her voice to 
a whisper. For the next half-hour, 
if any one moved in our neighbour- 
hood she looked nervously up as if 
expecting a rebuke. It never came ; 
I don’t know how she managed it, 
but she seemed to express unutterable 
apology by a little contraction of her 
eyebrows. I was not hopeful ; it was 
clear that I had not found another 
Miss Barker. However, her head- 
long facility was an agreeable surprise 
after an interlude of Miss Dancy. I 
thought she blundered now and then, 
but her frank way of correcting her- 
self gave me a sense of security. We 
had got through a third of the article 
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when the closing-bell rang. She put 
down her book and looked at me with 
the same pathos as before, except 
that now there was considerable fear 
in her appeal. 

“Tt was shockingly done—wasn’t 
it?—I’m afraid you won’t want me 
again.” 

“No, no, it wasn’t half bad for a 
beginning. I dare say you're not 
used to German law.” 

“ N—no—TI couldn’t understand it 
if it was in English. May I come 
again to-morrow, then?” 

“Yes; by all means. You'll do 
better when you’ve got into the swing 
of it.” We arranged a meeting for 
ten o'clock and the look of joy came 
back to her eyes. It was all a little 
sad, I thought. Apparently this 
work meant a great deal to her, and 
she was so young for it. Who could 
she be? The dusky tinge on her 
forehead, her sun-browned cheeks, and 
the freckles on her small irregular 
nose suggested that she was not the 
typical Londoner. Not that I notice 


these things, only she had _ forced 
them on my attention somehow. And 
her work? Well—she had _trans- 


lated six pages of German in three 
hours, which was more than I could do. 

“You are fortunate in living so 
close to the Museum,” I said at our 
formal leave-taking. 

“T am indeed, very.” A curious 
expression flitted across her face and 
her mouth twitched. Did Miss Vyvart 
practice irony? Poor little — girl, 
driven by some disaster from her 
country home, to earn her bread—in 
Bloomsbury ! 


The next morning I found her at 
her post, punctual as Miss Barker 
herself, and in high glee. “I came 
early on purpose to get good places ” 
(she might have been talking of a 
theatre), “‘and I’ve found such nice 


” 


ones. 
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I could not cordially commend her 
choice. She had taken seat I.7 op- 
posite the door, the most public posi- 
tion in the room. I detested it on 
this account above all others; but 
when I proposed removing to some 
more secluded quarter she was miser- 
able. “Oh, please, let’s stay here, if 
you don’t mind. It’s so—so stifling 
everywhere else, and I made every- 
body so cross down there yesterday. 
I think I should do better in a fresh 
place.” I thought she had given me 
rather too many reasons, but the last 
was plausible, and she had her way. 

Every morning, then, at ten o’clock 
Miss Vyvart was to be found at I.7, 
behind the glass screen, gloves, hat, 
and furs on the desk before her. The 
reading went on much the same as on 
the first day, except that, as I feared, 
her attention was sadly distracted by 
the frequent coming and going. But 
she seemed to have fitted into her 
place, and I dreaded the unsettling 
effects of a removal. Indeed she 
stoutly resisted every suggestion of 
the kind, and when a lady expresses a 
strong preference what are you to 
do? Unfortunately, though she had 
learned to modulate her voice a little, 
we caused as much annoyance to our 
neighbours here as we had done in 
the other place. Some fled at our 
approach ; we had swept our own row 
clear the first day, and thinned an 
area of several yards around us. Of 
those who still held out, the occupant 
of the desk on the other side of ours 
was always raising his head over the 
top of it in an expostulatory manner. 
I was sorry for him. He was one of 
the familiar figures of the place ; the 
Reading-room was his study as it was 
mine, and, like myself, he had an 
affection for his own seat. It was 
clear that he would soon be driven 
out of it. But as Miss Vyvart argued 
(plausibly again), it was better we 
should keep to one place, because it 
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could then be known and avoided by 
the irritable people, and the rest 
must have got used to us by this time. 
She always said ws, as if I were partly 
responsible for the nuisance. As for 
the nervous gentleman opposite, she 
had no pity for him, and when he had 
to get up and point to the placard 
enjoining si/ence it only made her 
laugh. Miss Vyvart was incorrigible. 

Whether she had any pity for 
another sufferer I cannot tell. We 
worked six hours a day on an average, 
and at the end of the week we had 
worried through exactly one-fifth of 
the material I required. It was 
maddening ; five weeks more to finish 
it at this rate; there was small chance 
of my article being ready by December. 
I felt myself getting as unhinged and 
irritable as the poor young gentleman 
opposite. My hand was out, and 
some of my notes were nonsense. I 
had never known this happen before. 
However jaded I was, I could always 
work with Miss Barker, holding my 
head under the cold stream of her 
deliberate fluency, while my pen ran 
on of its own accord. With all her 
massiveness she effaced her personality, 
keeping herself at a judicious distance 
from my ear while she imparted some 
fifty pages of abstruse matter in a 
burst of confidence. But Miss Vy- 
yart’s prettiness was impertinently 
conspicuous ; it got between me and 
my subject and put me out. 

My subject—Ah! it was the 
natural history of Law, the science of 
its evolution. A dry study? No! 
For me Law was no rigid skeleton ; 
it was a living plastic thing, infinitely 
adaptable, sensitive to all the influences 
of time. It had the spirit and the 
voice of humanity, and it called to me 
across the centuries. I had found the 
soul of it with all its sublime reserva- 
tions and concessions. For me Law 


was the imperial and feminine thing 
For me she 


that blesses and sways. 
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lived ; for me she unveiled her beauty ; 
her type is a little severe perhaps, but 
it had pleased my fancy till now. 
Thirty years ago I had been her ser- 
vant: she made me her lover; and 
she has never changed to me and my 
gray hairs ; neither has she taken ex- 
ception to my wig. She is not a 
frivolous divinity. Now Miss Barker 
respected this infatuation of mine ; 
she understood the temper of the 
specialist. I never detected a gleam 
of enthusiasm or interest in her eye ; 
she had the tact to leave all that to 
me, and I revelled in the voluptuous 
monopoly of passion. But fools rush 
in,—and Miss Vyvart thought nothing 
of intruding on that sacred intimacy. 
First she took an intelligent interest. 
Oh, that intelligent interest—how well 
I knew it! I had seen it hundreds of 
times, smirking in the drawing-rooms 
of the inane. But I must say that 
Miss Vyvart’s was different ; it had 
the wild flavour of the provinces. I 
hated it all the same. When she saw 
that she changed her tactics. She 
ceased to reverence my austere Lady. 
She pretended to find amusement (that 
last affectation of the incompetent) in 
terms she could neither understand 
nor pronounce. Vis major and Dili- 
gentia diligentissima boni __ patris- 
familie particularly appealed to her 
sense of humour. By the way, a 
woman’s sense of humour is a most 
mysterious thing. 

This was in our second week. In 
our third I was still more surprised 
by her eccentric behaviour. We had 
been getting on rather nicely. The 
nervous gentleman had disappeared ; 
whatever he may have been we were 
no longer disturbed by his head bob- 
bing up and down like a Jack-in-the- 
box. Well,—TI had thought Miss Vy- 
vart slow, but sure; now even I 
detected her in various inaccuracies. 
I had relied on her staying-power ; 


now she was showing signs of flag- 
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ging; she was torpid and depressed. 
At last she made one blunder so 
appalling that I stopped and stared. 

“T don’t quite like that rendering,” 
said she with dispassionate criticism. 

“No; no more do I, if you'll for- 
give my saying so.” 

This time she was frightened ; she 
clasped her hands imploringly. “ Yes, 
it was dreadful ; but I didn’t mean it. 
I can do better than that, can’t I? 
Do let me try again.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, very well, if you don’t want 
me.” She turned away, very red in 
the face, and I saw her hands trem- 
bling as she put on her veil. I could 
have got rid of her now easily, but I 
was weak enough to be sorry for her. 
“T do want you; I can’t get any one 
else.” 

“You're very complimentary ; but 
you needn’t mind telling me not to 
come again, it won’t hurt my feelings. 
And I—I’m not dependent on this 
work I’m doing so badly, so don’t 
let that influence you.” 

The monkey! She had guessed my 
thoughts then? “ You are mistaken. 
I only want you to go home and rest 
till the end of the week, and come 
again on Monday.” 

She looked at me long and earnestly, 
as I may say no young woman looked 
at me before. “Do you really mean 
it?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Then I'll go now and come again 
on Monday.” 

That little dialogue broke no rules, 
for it was unheard by any one but 
ourselves. I went on with my work 
and thought no more of it; but alone 
in my chambers in Great Russell- 
street the image of Nora Vyvart fol- 
lowed me with unmaidenly persistence. 
I bothered myself with questions. 
Why so many moods yesterday ? Why 
so much emotion to-day ? Miss Vyvart 
had assured me that it was not the 
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work she cared about, and I was in- 
clined to believe it; her brand-new 
clothes and extraordinary head-dress 
were not quite consistent with genteel 
poverty in Bloomsbury. Yet I had 
been keeping her on in spite of her 
obvious incompetence, pity for her sup- 
posed condition disarming my just 
anger ; and all the time she was not 
dependent on the work. Was it pos- 
sible ? A ghastly suspicion crossed 
my mind. I got up and looked at 
myself in the Hm! Fifty, 
but might have been forty-five ; hair 
gray, but plenty of it ; crows’ feet not 
startlingly visible,—well, to the naked 
eye. Isat down and began a little 
note to her, telling her not to come 
on Monday, as I had an engagement. 
But—what engagement? And in any 
cease, was I not breaking faith with 
the confiding creature? All this sus- 
picion because a girl had on a new 
dress, and that a pretty one? I came 
to the conclusion that I was a fool, 
and, what’s more, an old fool. 

Night 
good dinner, and I sat down to mine. 
After coffee I became a prey to doubts 
of another kind. There had been 
blunders in that translation, and the 
question was, how many, and of what 
kind? I spent the rest of that week 
comparing my notes with the original. 
To my despair I found that Miss 
Vyvart’s errors were not trifling like 
herself, but thorough and fundamental. 
She had blundered comprehensively 
and on a system. There was nothing 
for it but for me to labour through 
the whole of the text with the help of 
a dictionary, and on Monday morning 
to tell her she was no use and send 
her about her business. Both courses 
were difficult. 

On Monday Miss Vyvart was there 
with all her paraphernalia. There too 
was Jack-in-the-box, as irritable as 
ever. He would have peace 
fellow. But when it came to 





glass. 


brings counsel, so does a 


soon, 


poc r 
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the point I was afflicted with a 
sudden vision of the pretty new 
clothes getting old and shabby, and 
of pretty Miss Vyvart going about in 
them seeking for employment and 
finding none. She should have 
another trial. Four days’ rest had 
done wonders for her. Her face was 
fresh and lively ; perhaps her brain 
would be fresh and lively too. But I 
was going to keep my eye on her this 
time. I ordered her to translate 
literally, word for word ; that made it 
easier for me to follow her and detect 
errors ; but I made her believe it was 
because I admired the structure of 
the German sentence, as more logical 
than our own. She obeyed, trans- 
lating with comic effect, to her own 
vast amusement and the frenzy of our 
neighbour. He bobbed up and down 
more than ever to-day. At last I 
could stand it no longer. I gathered 
up my papers,—with that accursed 
fur animal sprawling all over them ; 
it had a bunch of violets in its mouth 
too. ‘We must change our seats. 
We're annoying that gentleman.” 

“Oh, no, I’m sure we're not. He 
doesn’t mind. I think—he—rather 
likes it.” 


“T should not like it if I were 


he.” 
Her shoulders shook with silent 
laughter. “Oh, but you’re not, I’m 


thankful to say. No—” (and she 
spread out her hands over the books) 
“Tm not going. We've been so happy 
and comfortable here.” 

“ But I insist.” 

“Well, then, I can’t translate 
another word. Moving about shakes 
all the words in the dictionary up 
together, and I can’t tell which is 
which.” 

I sighed heavily and sat down. 
After that she translated with a dis- 
dainful flippancy which implied that 
in her opinion German Law was a 
ridiculous dilettante study. The re- 
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sults, as I anticipated, were disastrous. 
“ But Wirthschaft does mean political 
economy,” she wailed. “It’s in the 
dictionary ; I looked it out.” 

“Don’t you know that it’s a 
translator’s business to make an in- 
telligent choice among the words in a 
dictionary ?” 

“Yes; but you see, 
principle of selection.” 





Thaven’t any 


“So it seems. The sooner you 
cultivate one the better.” I spoke 
severely. She closed the book and 


folded her hands. ‘“ Well, what are 
you waiting for now?” 

“Till you’re in a good temper. 
Do you know, you're paralysing me 
with fright ?” 

I smiled ; but I determined to send 
her away to-morrow. She had an- 
ticipated me, however. At twelve 
o'clock she looked up shyly: “ I—I’m 
afraid I can’t come this afternoon. 
In fact I can’t come again at all.” 

“* Er—indeed—and why not ?” 

“ Because,—I can’t give you any 
reason, except that I must leave town 
this afternoon.” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“ Perfectly.” But 
did not look it. 

“ Well,—I think you might have 
told me this before.” 


somehow she 


“How could I, when I didn’t 
know ?” 
“Oh, you didn’t know. But we 


can’t argue here ; suppose we go out- 
side and discuss it properly.” 

“Very well.” It was a mild day, 
and we sat down on one of the seats 
in the portico. “It feels like sitting 
out after a dance, doesn’t it?” said 
she. 

I assented coldly ; indeed, she had 
led me a fine dance through the pages 
of that dictionary. 

“T wish they'd bring us some ices,” 
she sighed. 

That roused me. “All this is a 
little sudden, isn’t it? And very 
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awkward for me. How am I to get 
my article finished without a trans- 
lator 4” 

“Tsn’t it finished ?” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s a week late, 
and it’s not begun yet.” 

“That's my fault ; I’m so sorry.” 

““Whosever fault it is, it’s no good 
being sorry. It can’t be helped now.” 

“ You are too good to me.” 

“Ah—let me see”—I had no 
“precise idea of what I was going to 
say next—‘ You are leaving town to- 
day you said ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Well then, perhaps we'd better 
settle.” I took out my purse. But 
she laid her hand on my arm, and her 
eyes flashed under her knitted brows. 
“ No—no—Not that! I can’t take 
it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would be an indictable offence, 
—obtaining money under false pre- 
tences R 

“ Pardon me 

“T won't. Listen. I’ve not done 
what you wanted, and I’ve wasted 
your time “ 

“That is not the point.” 

“But it ds the point. I’m not 
badly off; I’m not working for money ; 
I’m working for,—for practice.” 

A sharp little practitioner indeed ! 
“Excuse me, I can’t take your view 
of it. You must really allow me——” 

She pushed back my hand. “No! 
I couldn’t, Mr. Doe.” Her eyes 
filled with tears. “I ought to have 
given up that work when I found I 
couldn’t do it. I’ve behaved atro- 
ciously ; but I couldn’t help it.” She 
smiled. “It was a case of,—of vis 
major, you know.” 

“Tndeed? I wish you would ex- 











plain.” 
* T wish I could.” 
We looked at each other. The 


terrible doubt that had haunted me last 
week had become a certainty. That 
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self-possession which has always dis- 
tinguished me was beginning to go. 
At the same instant the swing door 
opened, and a man came out; it was 
Jack-in-the-box again. He started 
when he saw us (no wonder), and 
raised his hat politely. He would 
have passed on, but that she,—that 
extraordinary creature—darted for- 
ward. She was going to apologise to 
him too, I suppose, for annoying him. 
To my amazement she caught him 
familiarly by the arm and led him up 
tome. Had she taken leave of her 
senses? ‘“ Mr. Doe, I want to intro- 
duce you to my friend, Mr. Graham.” 
We bowed. She smiled up at him 
impertinently. “ Frank, may I ex- 
plain?” The young man was evi- 
dently amused at her, but he looked 
a little embarrassed, I thought. She 
took him aside, and they wandered in 
and out among the pillars of the por- 
tico. Then I heard her voice saying : 
“It’s a shame; I ought to tell him 
everything,—poor old thing;” and 
then they came back to me, she radiant. 
“ Now you can go, Frank. Wait for 
me outside, please.” He obeyed, and 
she sat down beside me again. We 
watched him going down the pave- 
ment, the figure I knew so well, with 
the brown face and curly hair, a boy’s 
head on a student’s shoulders. 
“Now,” said she, “I’m going to 
tell you an amusing story. It’s all 
right, for Mr. Graham and I are en- 
gaged. We have been for years, only 
my father, Major Vyvart, wouldn't 
hear of it, because,—because I have a 
great deal more money than I know 
what to do with, and Frank hasn’t 
any, except what he earns. When 
father found it out he swore (he swears 
shockingly) that if I married him he’d 
cut me off with a sixpence. So I just 
ran up to town to show that I didn’t 
sare, and that I could work as well as 
any poor man’s wife. The difficulty 
was to find the work. I tried every- 
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where ; but I wanted to get something 
in the British Museum, because Frank 
works there, you know. And what 
do you think I did? I went straight 
up to the man in the middle of the 
room, and asked for it. Could you 
believe it?” 

I could ; it was like her impudence. 

“* Well,—he was awfully nice to me ; 
and do you know, I actually made 
him laugh,—out loud too.” 

“T am not at all surprised at that.” 

“Then, don’t you remember !—he 
sent you to me. I never shall forget 
you coming along with that card in 
your hand. And—well, you were 
kind to me too ; I don’t know what we 
should have done without you. The 
only thing was, I thought every minute 
you'd make me get up and move my 
seat away from Frank. He would go 
popping his head over to see how I 
was getting on. You did frighten me 
one day.” 

“Did I? You richly deserved it.” 

“Yes; I was dishonest, I know. 
All the same I'd have gone away if 
you'd told me to, but—you didn’t. 
And I did so want to show father 
what I was made of. He won't try 
it on again with me.” She nodded her 
head emphatically. “ He’s given in. 
We’re going home to-day, Loth of us, 
for his blessing. Fancy, he even apo- 
logised ; he said it was all his fatherly 
affection,—fatherly fussiness ; and he 
never knew where I was all the time, 
either. I thought I was caught once, 
when some one asked me if I wasn’t 
Major Vyvart’s daughter. You see 
it was a case of vis major and of the 
diligentia diligentissima of a good 
stupid old paterfamilias.” 

I had to pretend I saw the point 
of that joke. Then we said good-bye, 
and she took off her bunch of violets 
and gave it to me. 

Half-way down the pavement, she 
turned back, though Frank was wait- 
ing for her at the gates. ‘“ By the bye, 
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who's the editor of that magazine 
you're writing for?” 

I told her, smiling drearily. 

“T thought so.” 

“Tt’s no matter what you thought ; 
he won’t look at my article now.” 

Tf I had been a generous man I 
would have spared her that reproach ; 
but she was in no mood to mind it. 
She called out cheerily: ‘Oh yes he 
will! Frank knows him. We'll make 
it all right!” She ran to him, and 
they passed along the great brown 
railings out of my sight. 

Of course, it was all right. The 
world, and therefore the British 
Museum, is built for boys and girls 
to make love in. And they are taught 
to think they can move heaven and 
earth. However, these young people 
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did more ; they moved the editor of 
Tue Jurist ; at any rate he took my 
article. 

It was all right and proper, no 
doubt ; and yet,—was it for this that 
I had lost Miss Barker? I might have 
had her services all the time too if I 
had known ; that was the irony of it. 
She had returned to town not long 
after she had left it, had inquired 
for me, and, understanding that I 
had filled her place, had forsaken me 
for another, accepting a permanent 
secretaryship at the very time when— 
Ah well! I have engaged the services 
of a polyglot Russian gentleman with 
a velvet voice and an iron constitution. 

There is peace once more in the 
Reading-room of the British Museum, 


and in the mind of Richard Doe, Q.C. 








CATULLUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tue little roll which doubtless con- 
tains nearly every verse Catullus 
wrote is much briefer even than the 
volume of Keats. Yet the absolute 
directness and sincerity of his utter- 
ance render him more alive, and 
nearer to us, than any other voice of 
Rome. A great part of these verses, or 
at least of the poems which are general 
favourites, are inspired by the lawless 
passion for Lesbia. It is attempted 
here to string together, upon the 
slender thread of biography still trace- 
able, a handful of his lyrics which 
touch other chords than this dominant 
one. It must indeed be confessed 
at once that without Lesbia neither 
the inner nor the outer life of her 
lover can be adequately discussed. 
The other sides of Catullus’s genius 
have, however, been certainly thrown 
into shadow, while the fickle lady and 


her sparrow have been too much 
idealised and immortalised. 
This relation with Lesbia had 


already lost much of its charm, and 
all its peaceful security, for Catullus, 
when it was rudely interrupted by his 
brother’s death in the distant Troad. 
He at once returned from the dissipa- 
tions of Rome to the desolate home in 
Verona. To the lonely grave of the 
beloved brother Catullus later made a 
pilgrimage ; and he has left us a 
memorial expressed in the most tender 
words, but also in the deepest tones 
of Epicurean hopelessness of any 
future reunion. It is indeed, to use a 
phrase coined by our poet himself, 
more sad than the teardrops of 
Simonides. 


Traversing many a land and many a sea 
For this sad rite, my brother, I am 
come 


To pay the final due of death to thee, 
And hail, though all in vain, thy 
ashes dumb. 
Since Fortune so has snatched thee 
from my side, 
Who well a kindlier fate hast merited, 
With thee at least shall these poor gifts 
abide, 
Bestowed by ancient custom on the 
dead. 
Receive them, wet with loving tears, I 
pray ; 
And so farewell, for ever and for aye ! 
The same despair of any future 
existence was expressed also, with 
characteristic fearlessness and frank- 
ness, even amid Lesbia’s uncounted 
kisses. 
The suns that set may yet return ; 
When our brief candle once doth burn, 
Eternal night and sleep are ours. 
Perhaps only once does a star shine, 
or seem to shine, through his cypress 
trees. Even then it may be but an 
experience common to many; for we 
often proffer in consolation to sorrow- 
ing friends the same fond hope which 
we put away from us unflinchingly in 
our own time of grief. The little 
poem is however remarkable for its 
tender delicacy. It is addressed to 
his dearest friend and_brother-poet, 
Licinius Calvus, in bereavement. 
Perhaps for so brief a flight we may 
attempt to indicate the original 
measure. 
If there be aught, my Calvus, that out 
of our sorrowing proffered 
Unto the voiceless dead grateful or 
welcome may be, 
When we revive with insatiate longing 
our ancient affection, 
When for the ties we lament, broken, 
that once have been ours, 
Though Quintilia grieve for her own 
untimely departure, 
Yet in thy faithful love greater, be 
sure, is her joy. 
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The one event in Catullus’s outward 
life, after he broke away from Lesbia, 
which is fully authenticated and may 
be dated with some confidence, is his 
brief military experience in Asia Minor. 
That the visit to his brother’s grave 
was a part of the same journey we can 
only surmise. He served in Bithynia 
upon the staff of Memmius, apparently 
in 57-6 B.c. Of his chief we shall 
hear him speak in terms of extrava- 
gant abuse, his largest grievance 
avowedly being that Memmius’s own 
rapacity left no opportunity for his 
staff to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the hapless provincials. 
With his brother officers Catullus’s 
relations were friendly and _ affec- 
tionate, if we may judge from the 
bright verses in which he bids them 
good-bye. 


The milder breath of Spring is nigh ; 

The stormy equinoctial sky 

To Zephyr’s gentle breezes yields. 
3ehind me soon the Phrygian fields, 
Niczea’s sun-beat realm, shall lie ; 
To Asia’s famous towns we'll hie. 

My heart, that craves to wander free, 
Throbs even now expectantly. 

With zeal my joyous feet are strong. 
Farewell, dear comrades, loved so long ! 
Afar together did we roam ; 

Now ways <liverse shall lead us home. 


Catullus appears to have turned his 
face for the moment, however, still 
farther eastward, to board the yacht 
that was built for him at Amastris 
near the eastern extremity of the 
province. This has been questioned 
by his editors, for the amusing reason 
(both amusing and irritating, perhaps, 
to true yachtsmen) that it was out of 
the direct way home, and that he 
could have ordered his new boat to 
meet him at Nicwea. The poems are 
not arranged chronologically, and the 
later ancients tell us almost nothing 
as to Catullus’s life or writings. Such 
# poem must therefore be interpreted 
chiefly from itself. 
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This yacht that you behold, oh 
strangers, here, 

Declares herself of barks the 
renowned ; 

And says, no ship that swam could pass 


most 


her by, 

Whether of oarblades there was need, or 
sails, 

And this the threatening Adriatic’s 
shore 


Denies not, nor the isles, the Cyclades, 

Illustrious Rhodes, and Thracian Bos- 
porus 

Inhospitable, nor the Pontic sea, 

Where what is now a yacht was once a 
wood 

With waving crest. 
ridge 

Her foliage often spoke with murmur- 
ous sounds. 

Pontic Amastris by Cytorus’ groves, 

Thou too, my craft declares, didst know 
her well ; 

For in these first beginnings of her life 

Upon your lofty height she had her 
stand, 

And, after, in your waters dipt her 
blades. 

Then thro’ full many an unruly sea 

She brought her master, while the 
breezes called 

From port or starboard ; either Jove- 
sent air 

Alike with favour beating on her sail. 


For on Cytorus’ 


No vows unto the gods that guard the 
strand 

Were made, she saith, as from the dis- 
tant sea 

Into this limpid lake at last she came. 


That too is 
here 

In peaceful rest she ages, dedicate 

To thee, twin Castor, and to Castor’s 
twin. 


over. Now, sequestered 


That this professes to be a dedi- 
catory inscription for the yacht, at 
the end of her voyage, is sufficiently 
plain. The limpid lake can only be 
the Lago di Garda. The long voyage 
is reviewed backward, as it were, and 
begins at Amastris. The yacht was 
doubtless worked up the Po and Mincio 
rather laboriously, but not necessarily 
with Catullus still on board, or drag- 
ged overland to the shores of Benacus. 
To all this very earnest objections 

) 
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have been raised. The yacht, we are 
assured, could not have been sufti- 
ciently useful in the landlocked lake 
to repay so much trouble and cost. 
Catullus, it is added, tells us himself 
that he returned from Bithynia poor, 
with a purse-full of cobwebs and not a 
single attendant. Further, Catullus’s 
eastern journey is usually set in 57-6 
B.c., his death in 55-4 (though both 
dates are disputed), and the yacht 
would not have grown old in two or 
three years. All these arguments, 
unless it be the last, are literally 
true ; but when used seriously in this 
connection they imply a conception of 
Catullus’s character very remote from 
ourown. The conclusion drawn from 
them is, that Catullus is writing 
verses upon a vessel not his own at 
all, brought from Bithynia many 
years before, perhaps by some un- 
known friend of the poet’s father ; 
or else, that Catullus dedicated only a 
miniature model of his own real yacht. 
This substitution reminds one of the 
little swan used for the distant view 
of Lohengrin, exchanged presently, 


behind the scenes, for the larger 
theatrical bird with which he enters. 
At what point in our poem the 
exchange was effected, and what 
became of the real yacht, no one 
explains. 


There is no doubt about Catullus’s 
poverty. Poor he always was, and 
must ever his 
character appears in his verse. He 
belonged to the well-known class of 
mortals whose needs and expenditures 
increase about as the square of their 


have remained, as 


prospective resources. Cleopatra must 
have been poor beyond all hope of 
escape, for the world hardly contained 
a pearl costly enough to satisfy her 
thirst. If Lesbia was Clodia, as we 
believe she was, Catullus had had an 
instructor in economy after Cleopatra’s 
own heart. 

Let us 


hear the evidence of the 
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confession of poverty. The poem 
offers perhaps no hint of a date; 
certainly it is eternally true to life 
and youth, and we need not seriously 
resist its assignment to the year of 
Catullus’s return from Asia. Our 
own belief is that it is earlier, and 
contains a happy allusion to Lesbia. 


The days that pass shall be but few, 
Fabullus, ere with me you dine, 

And richly! Only bring with you 
Abundant viands, salt, and wine, 

And some bright girl, and jokes no end, 
You might go farther and fare worse. 

3ut—for Catullus, your dear friend, 
Tis only cobwebs fill his purse. 


I'll give, in turn, a perfume ; ’tis 
Perfection’s self! A boon right well 
Bestowed by Loves and Venuses 
Upon my girl. When this you smell, 
Fabullus, you'll the gods implore 
To make you—nose, and nothing more ! 


Martial indicates that this happy 
hit was a favourite, in his time, by 
parodying the first line in a more 
sincere note of invitation. The next 
verses in order do indeed belong to 
the months just after Catullus’s 
arrival in Rome from the East. 
Their testimony as to his impecuni- 
ous condition is decisive, if he is 
accepted as a serious and truthful 
witness. They may perhaps be 
entitled A Morninc Cai. 


Varus,—I was standing in the forum 
[dle,—bade me come and greet his 
mistress ; 
Saucy baggage, that I saw right quickly, 
Not unmannerly indeed, nor witless. 
When we came, our desultory gossip 
Drifted on,—this question with the 
others, 
How it prospered with me in Bithynia, 
If my stay had won me any lucre. 
Then I answered, truly, there was 
nothing 
For the staff, nor yet for the com- 
mander, 
Nor could any one return in clover, 
Least of all, who served with such a 
rowdy 
General, caring not a straw for com- 
rades. 
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“Still,” they said, “the thing which, 
so they tell us, 
There is native, surely, you provided,— 
Litter-bearers ?” 
Then for fear the lady 
Should believe me not a lucky mortal : 
“No,” I said, “I was not so ill-fated, 
“Though our province did turn out so 
badly, 
* But that I provided eight tall fellows.” 
Though, in truth, I had, or here or 


yonder, 

Not a man with strength enough to 
shoulder 

Even a broken leg from some old bed- 
stead ! 


Then,—just like her!—said the 
shameless creature, 
“Prithee, my Catullus, for the moment 
“Lend them me, that to Serapis’ temple 
“T may ride.” 
“ Nay, not so fast!” I 
answered. 
“When I said just now ‘twas I who 
kept them, 
“Twas a slip. 
companion, 
“ Gaius Cinna ; he it was secured them. 
“But if his they be, or mine, what 
matters ? 
“Mine to use they are, as if I bought 


They’re owned by my 


them. 

“You are really stupid tho’, and tire- 
some, 

“Who would not allow me to be care- 
less !” 


Before the last couplet the blushing 
and stammering poet perhaps looks 
up, to find them laughing at the 
success of what was only a trap for 
his vanity from the first. 

There is a slight allusion to Bithy- 
nia also in the famous poem Home To 
Sirmio, which enables us to assign it 
to this period. 


Sirmio, pearl of all the capes and 
isles 
That in pellucid lake or savage sea 
Neptune in either guise uplifts, how 
glad 
I seek thee, scarce believing I have left 
Bithynia’s fields, and safely gaze on 
thee ! 
What is more blest, than 
released from toil, 
he heart lays off her burden, and, out- 
worn 


when, 
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With alien labour, to our own hearth- 

stone 

We come, and slumber on the longed-for 

couch ? 

This is enough reward for all our toils. 

Hail, gracious Sirmio, in thy lord be 
glad ! 

Rejoice, ye billows of the Lydian lake ! 

Laugh, all ye happy things that here 

find home ! 

The notion of a twofold Neptune 
presiding over salt and fresh water, 
and the rather remote allusion to a 
supposed Lydian origin of the Etru- 
rians (who once extended over Lom- 
bardy) are perhaps examples of the 
harmless poet-lore which won for 
Catullus the drolly inappropriate 
epithet of doctus poeta, the learned 
poet. 

One poetical gain from this brief 
Oriental campaign was a livelier feel- 
ing for nature, particularly for the 
wilder scenery of the East. In Arys, 
a picture of the frantic worship of 
Cybele, the poet reflects the influence 
upon his imagination of Ida’s pine- 
clad heights and gloomy chasms. 
They still have lifelong power over 
the hearts of men once subjected to 
their awful spell. But upon the 
whole Catullus rarely gives us glimpses 
of much save the passionate heart of 
youth itself. There were two strong 
chords in the music of his soul, love 
and hate; others he rarely makes 
serious effort to awaken. 

[ hate, and love. Why it is so 
You ask, perchance, in turn of me. 
This simple truth is all I know ; 
And, that I’m racked with agony. 


As a lover Catullus was racked with 
the most ignoble of passions, jealousy ; 
but as a poet he seems to have been 
above such a weakness. Perhaps we 
cannot more pleasantly illustrate this 
truth than by attempting to echo the 
affectionate missive addressed to his 
friend Calvus, whose name has been 
so inseparably linked with his by 
Ovid in the lament for Tibullus. 
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After a day spent with Calvus in im- 
provising poetry, Catullus tosses sleep- 
less upon his bed, and finally composes 
some verses which he sends as a 
challenge, confident that his friend 
will be more than able to respond. 
It is not in the least repining, but 
delight at that friend’s powers, which 
fills the little missive to the brim. 
Verses so tender and loyal a youthful 
Lowell might have left at Long- 
fellow’s gate ; for neither has Catullus 
found “sleep less sweet,” but only 
unattainable, because of the “ music 
in some neighbouring street.” And 
again we are faintly reminded of 
Goethe’s verses : 


Who never ate in tears his bread, 
Who never through the midnight 
hours 
Sobbing has sate upon his bed, 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly 
Powers ! 
In Catullus’s tone there is a peculiar 
tenderness and sincerity, doubtless 
lost, with so much else, in the process 
of translation. 


We with my tablets yesterday, 
Licinius, whiled the hours away. 
Agreed that love our theme shall be, 
We scribble verses. Sportively 

This metre now, now that, we test, 
And then exchange, with wine and jest. 


Excited by your wit and grace, 
Licinius, so, I left the place, 

That food consoled me not, distressed, 
Nor slumber closed my eyes to rest. 

I tossed and turned throughout the night, 
Eager to see the dawning light, 

That I once more with you might be, 
And speak, and hear you answer me. 


Exhausted with that toil, half-dead, 
Lying outstretched upon my bed, 

I’ve made for you, dear friend, this strain 
Wherein you can’t but see my pain. 

Be not obdurate ; hear my ery ; 

Flout me not, apple of my eye ; 
Provoke not dreadful Nemesis ; 

An unrelenting god she is, 

And will exact her penalties. 


Through the light tones of this and 
many another poem of Catullus is to 
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be heard, also, an appealing cry for 
that close sympathy which is so often 
a necessity to richly-endowed and 
sensitive natures. This ery becomes 
more and more dominant in the little 
group of brief poems usually supposed 
to mark the rapid decline of Catullus’s 
health. Perhaps the most typical is 
the brief letter to Cornificius, from 
which a line has already been cited. 
With your Catullus ill it fares, alas ! 
Oh Cornificius, and most wearily ; 
Still worse with all the days and hours 
that pass. 
And with what greeting do you com- 
fort me? 
The least of boons, and easiest to bestow ; 
Wroth am I, that my love is answered 


sO. 
A word of greeting, pray you; what you 
please ; 
More sad than teardrops of Simonides ! 
Among the brief and slight occa 
sional poems which contribute so 
much to Catullus’s fame, many take 
the form of letters to intimate friends, 
and were doubtless actually despatched 
to them. There is almost always a 
girl in question, and congratulation, 
or consolation, over some more or less 
successful affair is asked and granted 
again and again. 
And so, whate’er your flame may be 
Of good or evil, tell it me ; 
Your love and you to Heaven on high 
In dainty verse I'll glorify. 


This whole group of eternally young 
poets seem to have been truly Italian 
in the freedom of their self-utterance. 
That the deepest feeling may be mute 
is conceded : 

Yet seal your lips, for so you may, 

If Love sincere has passed your way. 
But we may venture to doubt if 
Catullus himself, at any rate, ever set 
a seal upon his own lips. 

The verses addressed to Cicero are 
often included among the poems of 
friendship. But Cicero thrice, in as 
many different works, intimates his 
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disapproval of this youthful school, 
the imitators of Alexandrian finish 
and over-refinement, while his silence 
elsewhere is still more eloquent. The 
father of that Licinius Calvus who is so 
often addressed in tenderest affection 
by Catullus had been impeached and 
convicted by Cicero in 66 B.c., escap- 
ing attainder only by prompt suicide. 
So in the years of their youth Catullus’s 
bosom-friend may well have regarded 
the great pleader as almost his parent’s 
assassin. Surely Cicero’s abject sub- 
mission to the Triumvirs must have 
appeared doubly contemptible to Catul- 
lus’s fearless and audacious nature. 
Altogether, the likelihood of cordial 
relations between the vain and pomp- 
ous statesman of fifty and the irre- 
verent, dissolute youth of genius, is 
very slight. The overheaped super- 
latives in these lines are only the most 
obvious marks of extravagance. By 
the refrain, Quot sunt quotque fuere, 
the verses have been linked insepar- 
ably to two of the bitterest and 
coarsest among our poet’s lampoons. 
The version here repeated has been 
accused, no doubt justly, of taking its 
colour from this view of the original. 


Most eloquent, Marcus Tullius, 
Art thou of the sons of Romulus, 
Of all who lived in ages gone, 

Or shall until the years are done ! 
Catullus thanks thee heartily, 
The wretchedest of poets he ; 

As much of poets wretchedest 

As thou’rt of all men patron best. 


Perhaps on the day when this refrain 
was first sung in the streets of the 
capital, every Roman gentleman knew 
what the favour was for which our 
singer so warmly uttered his thanks. 
An allusion or quotation in a speech 
seems most probable. Pessimus poeta 
may be the orator’s very words, fivng 
fearlessly back at him. The ambigu- 
ous position of omniwm in optimus 
omnium patronus may be intentional. 
The supple-tongued advocate, who at 
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Cesar’s bidding had defended his own 
bitterest personal enemies, deserved 
the keenest edge of sarcasm which 
these verses can be made to take. 

The condition of the poems as a 
whole indicates that they can hardly 
have been collected in the author's 
lifetime, and that they never received 
proper editorial care. Still, the first 
poem in the present arrangement is a 
dedication for a little volume of verse ; 
perhaps the first score or two of 
poems in the present collection. It is 
addressed to an older friend, evidently 
the historian Nepos. Characteristic 
of the poet is the mocking sigh, not to 
be suppressed even on this state occa- 
sion, over the ponderous tomes of 
Nepos’s own work. The murmured 
prayer with which the dedication 
closes is perhaps not really less con- 
fident than Ovid’s or Horace’s loud 
exultation over the deathless monu- 
ment he has builded in verse. Though 
this has been printed elsewhere, our 
version may be set here as a closing 
quotation. 


This dainty little book and new, 
Just polished with the pumice, who 
Shall now receive ?—Cornelius, you ! 


For these my trifles even then 


You counted of some value, when 
You, only of Italian men, 


Into three tomes had dared to cast 
The story of all ages past,— 
Learned, O Jupiter, and vast ! 

So take it, prize it as you may 
And, gracious Virgin, this I pray ; 
That it shall live beyond our day ! 


This modest wish has certainly been 
more than fulfilled. We only repeat 
the universal judgment when we call 
Catullus the clearest lyric voice, the 
one absolutely original poet, of Rome. 
It has been well said of him that he 
illustrates better than any other, save 
perhaps Keats, what youth can 
accomplish,—and what it cannot. 

It is not uninteresting to note that 
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almost the first modern student and 
admirer of Catullus was himself an 
Italian poet, who wooed fame in Latin 
epics long since forgotten, and won 
her by the canzones and sonnets to 
Laura in the vulgar tongue which he 
himself affected to disdain. It is a 
lesson which each generation must 
learn afresh, how little survives, or 
deserves to survive, save the direct 
and unadorned expression of genuine 
feeling. While this is largely true of 
all art, the undying fame of Catullus’s 
songs may well illustrate how peculiarly 
it applies to the lyric poet. 
No fine wrought fancies, deep-delved 
thoughts he brings. 
The harp of life has few and simple 
strings, 
And every one has rung a thousand 
times 
To the firm touch of masters new and 
old. 
Man’s heart is one, though speech be 
manifold. 
Love, hope, and sorrow, throb in all 
their rhymes. 


Of Catullus’s death, we know only 
that he ended his days not in Verona, 
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nor on Sirmio, nor even in the 
Sabine villa to which he makes 
affectionate allusion, but at Rome. 
Was this a mere chance, or did 
Lesbia, after all, lure her young 
lover back to the scenes of earlier 
happiness and misery; or again, did 
he seek in the wild whirl of Roman 
life a nepenthe which calmer scenes 
failed to offer? We shall doubtless 
never know. There is a certain fit- 
ness, surely, in the coincidence, that 
the Eternal City holds whatever may 
remain of Catullus’s mortal form, as 
well as the dust of Keats and the 
heart of Shelley. It is perhaps 
already true that the wretched story 
of Shelley’s early marriage is fading 
from our memory; his loyal tribute 
to Adonais is, it may be, even now 
the first among his poems of human 
affection that recurs to our minds. So, 
it may not be too much to hope that 
Catullus, the broken-hearted lover of 
Lesbia, may yet be forgotten in Catu - 
lus the comrade of Calvus, the most 
generous of artists and loyal of 
friends. 
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HIsToRIANS never weary of com- 
plaints over the bleakness and ob- 
security of the period covered by the 
Wars of the Roses. There are indeed 
the meagre accounts of the old 
chroniclers, which give us some record 
of the sequence of events ; and there 
are the Paston Letters which prove 
to us with certainty, always welcome 
at such periods, that in spite of the 
havoc around them there were still 
men who thought their own business 
and women who thought their own 
outward adornment to be the most 
important matters for the moment 
in England. The figures that loom 
through the mist with any distinct- 
ness are few; one able statesman, 
Warwick the King-maker, one con- 
summate soldier, Edward the Fourth, 
the termagant Margaret of Anjou, 
and the gentle and lovable Margaret 
Tudor. 

Of these it is hardly too much to 
say that the fame of the last is the 
best assured. And yet there is 
another name which is likely to 
endure so long as the English Con- 
stitution and the English law shall 
last, and that in virtue of qualities 
strangely incongruous with so turbu- 
lent a time. From the welter of 
anarchy, treachery, and violence there 
emerges to our astonishment the figure 
of a man of learning and a man of 
letters, a judge of profound knowledge 
and unshaken integrity, a sagacious 
statesman and an acute political 
thinker, a loyal and unselfish servant, 
and a passionate lover of his country. 


The name of this man was John 
Fortescue. 
He came of a stock which was 


certainly of Norman origin, and is 


of course assumed to have migrated 
to England in the train of the Con- 
queror. All that can be proved, how- 
ever, is that his family held lands in 
Devon as early as 1135, and that he 
himself was tenth in descent from 
this earliest authentic ancestor. The 
date of his birth is unknown, though 
it may be fixed approximately as in 
one of the years 1394-96. His life 
therefore began amid the shaking of 
thrones and the shifting of dynasties ; 
but the news of such events probably 
took long to reach the southern slopes 
of Dartmoor where his parents dwelt ; 
and when the time came that he 
should be sent, as befitted a Devon- 
shire lad, to Exeter College, Oxford, 
the crown rested as safely as could be 
hoped on the head of Henry of Lan- 
caster. The youthful undergraduate 
little knew what he was to suffer for 
that royal house. 

His career at Oxford, of which 
nothing is known, being ended, For- 
tescue entered Lincoln’s Inn as a 
student of the law. This would seem 
to have been about the year 1414, so 
that he may well have been among 
the crowd that saw Harry of Mon- 
mouth ride to Westminster, changed 
in one day from the wild prince to 
the sober king. He appears, from 
the description that he has left behind 
him, to have lived a happy life at 
Lincoln’s Inn, then a favoured place 
of education with all the highest of 
the land. All the students were 
gentlemen of birth and fortune, with 
incomes of at least £400 a year at the 
present rate, and their studies were 
not confined to legal matters. Music 
and dancing, and other accomplishments 
suited to their quality, were assiduously 
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cultivated during term; out of term 
their time was devoted to the law, 
and on festival days, after mass was 
over, to the reading of history both 
sacred and profane. As to discipline 
there was but one punishment known 
more dreaded, we are told, than im- 
prisonment or irons by criminals, 
namely expulsion from the Society. 
Those early days were evidently the 
happiest of his life. 

But even these were broken by 
anxiety. For in July, 1415, King 
Harry laid open claim to the French 
Crown, and in August Fortescue’s 
father, Sir John, marched down, as in 
duty bound, to Southampton, and 
embarked with his sovereign for 
France. Young John waited at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and it may be was more 
assiduous than usual at his devotions 
in the chapel, when the news came 
that the King had laid siege to Har- 
fleur, that the flux was raging in the 
army, and that both archers and men- 
at-arms were dying by hundreds. 
Probably enough he saw ships sail 
into the Thames to land some remnant 
of pale emaciated soldiers, and heard 
the dismal story from their own lips. 
And then came the more cheerful 
tidings that Harfleur was fallen ; and 
after that, for a month, little further 
news of any kind. So September passed 
away, and early October ; and Michael- 
mas term drew near with its revels of 
singing and dancing, and at last came 
Saint Crispin’s Eve. The son doubt- 
less kept his fast, and very possibly 
prayed with simple faith that the 
saint would watch over his father’s 
shoes in the march which was rumoured 
to be going forward in France ; while 
Sir John, though his son knew it not, 
lay on the plain before Maisoncelle, 
listening amid the ceaseless pattering 
rain to the shouts of the French host 
round their camp-fires, thankful that 
the forced march of seventeen days in 
full armour was over at 


last, and 
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waiting his turn to be shriven lest he 
should fall on the morrow. And while 
the son was reading his history next 
day, the father was fighting hard amid 
the dismounted men-at-arms at Agin- 
court ; and when the evening came 
and the student closed his books, the 
soldier was pausing, it may be, among 
the heaps of dead at the sight of a 
masterless shield, argent with three 
bends gules, and praying for the soul 
of Guillaume de Fortescu of the Nor- 
man branch of his house, who had 
fallen among the French men-at-arms 
that day. 

The news probably took little time 
to reach London, and Fortescue soon 
knew that his father was safe. In 
November he probably saw him in the 
flesh, possibly travelled to Dover to 
meet him, and saw the crowd plunge 
into the waves and carry the victorious 
King on their shoulders to the shore. 
But the year 1417 saw Henry return 
once more to France with his army, 
and the law-student was left at Lin- 
coln’s Inn to work his way ‘into 
practice, and, though we know not 
how, to attain distinction. So the 
eventful years passed, and the victories 
of Henry were crowned by the capture 
of Meaux. And then the career of 
the great captain was cut short, and 
Sir John Fortescue’s next duty was to 
escort with his brother men-at-arms 
the corpse of the beloved leader through 
France on its way to its last home in 
Westminster Abbey. He returned to 
be Governor of Meaux, and from that 
time passes out of sight. 

But now John the younger began 
to rise in the world. In 1425 he was 
made a governor of Lincoln’s Inn, an 
office which he thrice held, and in 
1430 he was invested with the white 
silk coif of a sergeant. The occasion 
was an expensive one. Every prince 
of the blood, every great officer, every 
lord of Parliament, every prelate of 
distinction, every judge, and every 
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worshipful knight present at the cere- 
mony, received a ring, varying in 
value according to the rank of the 
recipient, at the hands of the new- 
made sergeant. Fortescue relates 
that his bill for gold rings amounted 
to fifty pounds, representing close on 
eight hundred pounds at the present 
value of money. Nor was this all ; 
liveries had to be given, not only to 
servants but to all. friends and ac- 
quaintances who attended the investi- 
ture. Altogether the price of the 
promotion must have been a heavy 
tax on any man that did not enjoy a 
lucrative practice. But however that 
may be, we find that four years later 
Fortescue married a wife who brought 
him land in two counties for a dower, 
sufficient to free him from any burden 
of debt, if such lay on him. By her 
he had a son Martin, who also in due 
time selected an heiress for his con- 
sort. 

His advancement now became rapid. 
In 1440 and 1441 he acted as a Judge 
of Assize, and in 1442 without passing 
through the intermediate stage of a 
junior judgeship he was raised to be 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Here he quickly established a reputa- 
tion for learning, ability, and upright- 
ness to which a succession of writers, 
from Sir Edward Coke to Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, have borne em- 
phatic testimony. It is true that 
their eulogy must needs have been 
based principally on Fortescue’s own 
writings, but apart from these there 
was one notable constitutional prin- 
ciple that he established once for all, 
namely, the privilege of Members of 
Parliament. Moreover, though it is 
evident from sundry notices of com- 
plimentary grants that he enjoyed 
peculiar favour from Henry the Sixth, 
yet there is also recorded a case 
wherein he refused even at the bid- 
ding of the King himself to be a party 
to an illegal transaction. The man 


seems to have been above all things 
honest, to have seen clearly where 
his duty lay and to have followed it 
without fear or hesitation. 

He sat ‘as Chief Justice for eighteen 
years amid the rising tide of turbu- 
lence and riot, long enough indeed to 
be called upon to try the partisans of 
the House of York. We learn from 
the Paston Letters that three or four 
years before the disturbance reached 
its height he stood in nightly expecta- 
tion of an assault upon his house ; but 
nothing came of it, the more pity, as 
the Yorkist writer malignantly adds. 
At last in 1461 the dethronement of 
Henry drove him from the Bench to 
follow the fortunes of his unlucky 
master on the battle-field. So abrupt 
a change of life must have been a 
severe trial for a man hard on seventy 
years of age; and as destiny ordained 
it, his first action was thg fiercest ever 
fought by Englishmen, the battle of 
North and South at Towton. Devon 
man though he was, the old Chief 
Justice stood with his King on the 
Northern side, fought through the 
long agony of that terrible day, heard 
the long shafts whistling through the 
driving sleet, and saw the battle sway 
doubtful for seven weary hours on the 
reddened snow, till the Duke of 
Norfolk’s column, like Bliicher’s at 
Waterloo, came up on the King’s flank, 
and after yet three more bitter hours 
swept his army in confusion from the 
field. 

Then he fled with the King to 
Newcastle, fought yet again in one or 
two hopeless actions by his side, and 
retired with him to Edinburgh. There 
he selected the Grey Friars for his 
residence and composed a pamphlet 
discrediting the title of Edward the 
Fourth to the Crown, a Latin piece 
which is still extant, but shall not 
detain us here. Meanwhile the more 
fiery Margaret of Anjou crossed to 
France and obtained help enough te 
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encourage her to another adventure 
for her husband’s kingdom. Once 
again the old Chief Justice went forth 
to war, and once again he fled to 
Scotland after the disastrous defeat of 
Hexham in 1464. A few months 
later Henry was captured and thrown 
into the Tower, and Fortescue, sepa- 
rated from his master and outlawed 
since 1461 by an Act of Attainder, 
could only accompany the Queen and 
her young their flight to 
Flanders. 

Here, though kindly received for a 
time by the Count of Charolais, the 
unhappy exiles suffered extremity of 
want. The Duke of Exeter was 
actually seen following the Duke of 
Burgundy’s carriage barefoot. Still 
the spirit of Margaret remained indo- 
mitable. Fortescue was sent to Paris 
to beg assistance, and the Earl of 
Ormonde to Portugal on the like 
errand. And at this point we come 
to the only letter of Fortescue’s that 
has been preserved, the covering letter 
of Ormonde’s instructions, which were 
doubtless of his own drafting, for his 
delicate mission. The one passage 
that refers to private matters gives a 
doleful but not unmanly description 
of the state of Margaret’s followers. 


son in 


We be in all in great poverty, but yet 
the queen sustaineth us in meat and drink, 
so as we be not in extreme necessity. Her 
highness may do no more to us than she 
doth. Wherefore I counsel you to spend 
sparely such money as ye have, for when 
ye come hither ye shall have need of it. 
And also here be many that need, and will 
desire to part with you of your own money ; 
and in all this country there is no man 
that will or may lend you any money... . 
If ye find the King of Portugal all strange, 
dispend not your money in that country 
in idleness ; for after that ye come hither, 
it is likely that ye shall be put to great 
osts soon upon, and peradventure not long 
tarry here... .. Item, the bearer hereof 
had of us but three scutes for all his costs 
towards you, because we had no more 
money. 


The last sentence is pathetic in its 
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simplicity. A Queen of England, two 
dukes, a Lord Privy Seal, a bishop, 
the Lord Chief Justice, five knights, 
and many other worshipful personages 
could raise but three crowns amongst 
them to send a messenger from Saint 
Michel in Berry to Oporto. 

Meanwhile, in spite of Margaret’s 
efforts, wherein Fortescue appears to 
have been her principal agent, foreign 
potentates were found unwilling to 
further her cause actively. Yet the 
Lancastrians seem never to have lost 
hope that the tide would turn in their 
favour, and Fortescue thought that he 
could not do better than instruct the 
young Prince Edward in the duties of 
a king against the day when he should 
ascend his father’s throne. While 
still in Scotland he had written an 
introductory treatise, ON THE Laws 
or Nature, for this purpose, and he 
now supplemented it by his more 
famous work on the laws of England. 
In 1470, when the news came that 
Richard Earl of Warwick had turned 
against Edward the Fourth, it really 
seemed as if the hour so long awaited 
had come. Fortescue’s diplomacy 
became active at once. He drew up 
memorials to Lewis the Eleventh 
showing the advantage that would 
accrue to him by driving the last of 
the Plantagenets from the throne of 
England and replacing his old master 
thereon in his stead. Lasting peace 
between England and France, and 
advantages to French trade, were 
among the baits that he held out to 
the craftiest of living kings ; and 
Lewis listened and agreed. Then 
came the joyful news that Warwick 
had released King Henry from the 
Tower and restored him to his throne. 
Margaret was received as Queen of 
England in Paris, and all looked bright 
for the House of Lancaster. 

Still the Queen lingered in France, 
and did not embark at Harfleur until 
the 24th of March 1471, nearly six 
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months after the restoration. For 
three weeks she and Prince Edward, 
and Fortescue with them, were driven 
about the Channel by foul winds, 
until at last on Easter Sunday, the 
14th of April, they landed at 
Weymouth. But Edward the Fourth 
had been beforehand with them. 
While the Queen’s ship was yet 
groping its way into port, his army 
and Warwick’s were driving each 
other round and round in the fog at 
Barnet, and when the day was ended 
Warwick lay dead on the ground and 
Edward was king once more. For- 
tescue, it is said, advised immediate 
return to France; but Jasper Tudor 
and others who had met the Queen 
thought that the cause might yet be 
regained, and it may have been that 
the terrors of sea-sickness wrought 
even more powerfully on the feelings 
of the exiles. So it was decided to 
advance to Exeter, and Fortescue, 
now not far from eighty, went with 
them to his last campaign. 

For three weeks the party marched 
through the West, gathering such 
troops as it might. It must have 
been a strange glimpse of home for the 
old man after ten years of banishment, 
and a strange journey through the 
beautiful weeks of the spring over 
the chalk downs from Weymouth, 
and westward till the dividing ridge 
gave the first sight of the blue hills 
of Dartmoor. Far south of those 
hills he had played as a boy, had 
heard stories of the pixies that lived 
in them, and gaped at rustics who 
said that they had been “ pixy-led,” 
a strange misfortune which besets 
them even to this day when they 
have drunk too much beer. Further 
away to the north-west again lay 
the home of his son Martin, Weare 
Giffard, where he had lately built a 
hall which travellers still go out of 
their way to see. Then came Exeter 
with the towers of its minster, and 
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beyond it, by the estuary, Powderham, 
the castle of his noble kinsmen the 
Courtenays. Then they struck north 
and east and came to Bath, and there 
the old man looked, we cannot doubt, 
at the lands which his wife had 
brought him at Philip’s Norton and 
prayed that he might yet enjoy them. 
But now the decisive moment drew 
near. The Earl of Pembroke was 
marching down with an army from 
Wales, and if the Queen’s army could 
join him the cause of King Henry 
might be assured. In high hope they 
pushed on to Gloucester, but found the 
bridge over the Severn barred against 
them by the citizens, and were fain to 
move up the river to Tewkesbury. 
There not Pembroke but King 
Edward met them; and in a few 
hours the Lancastrians were beaten, 


and Margaret and her son, with 

Fortescue and many others, were 
. r 7” 

prisoners. Young Edward was 


murdered then and there, but Mar- 
garet and several of her adherents 
were spared, and among them was 
Fortescue. For whatever reason, 
whether from respect for his age, or 
contempt for his harmlessness, or 
from an idea that his talents might 
be useful, he was soon released from 
captivity. In October he received 
his pardon under the King’s broad 
seal, and was even restored to his 
seat, first granted to him by Henry 


thirty years before, at the Privy 
Council. Nevertheless Edward would 
not restore to him his forfeited 


property until he should write another 
pamphlet to refute that which he had 
already written in Scotland against 
the Yorkist title to the Crown. It 
was a humiliating condition, but as 
the Lancastrian claims had _ been 
summarily disposed of by the murder 
of Henry the Sixth and of his son, 
there was little more to be said about 
them. Fortescue had stood faithfully 
by the cause while it existed, but now 
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it was past help. He had always 
maintained that the kingly power was 
derived from the people, and as 
Edward now enjoyed that power 
without a rival, he could without 
scruple swear allegiance to him. 
Again, he had always laid it down 
that no English king was above the 
law; and Edward might learn that 
by experience as well as the murdered 
Henry. So he sat down and wrote 
his recantation, not without painful 
but fruitless struggles to preserve an 
appearance of consistency, received 
the removal of his attainder and the 
restoration of his estates, and retired 
to his manor-house of Ebrington, 
which he had purchased before his 
fall, in seclusion and in peace. 
Tradition asserts that he lived on 
in this obscure home till the age of 
ninety years, and there seems no good 
reason to doubt that tradition is 
correct. He must have been close on 
fourscore when he wrote his recanta- 
tion, and he had still energy enough, 
when that was done, to prepare a 
treatise on the difference between 
absolute and limited monarchy. A 
man who had outlived such expe- 
rience as Fortescue’s, and could still 
find vigour and inclination to work, 
could not have been lacking either in 
vitality or philosophic calm. It seems 
likely therefore that his life extended 


over the reigns of eight English 
kings and bridged the gulf that 


separates the fall of the Plantagenets 
from the rise of the Tudors; a feat 
which has its parallel in a venerable 
lady of our own time who was pre- 
sented atthe court of Marie Antoinette 
and lived to see the fall of the Second 
Empire. We may regret that he has 
left us no chronicle of the time, for ex- 
perience so extraordinary is not often 
granted to a man who has both power 
of the pen and profound knowledge of 
past history. Even if it were painful to 
him to recall the ten miserable years 
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of exile and defeat, he might at least 
have left us his father’s stories of 
Agincourt. But his true bent lay 
toward political science, and nothing 
could wean him from it. It might 
have been thought that the murder, 
before his own eyes for aught we 
know, of his pupil Prince Edward, 
would have rendered the bare thought 
of a political treatise too mournful to 
be borne; but it was not so. His 
mind seems to have risen above 
faction and above dynastic quarrels, 
and to have occupied itself with the 
vital consideration, how, as the Duke 
of Wellington put it, the King’s 
government was to be carried on. 

We shall not therefore dwell on his 
most famous work De Lauptsus Lecum 
ANGLIE ; for that the eulogy of gener- 
ations of great lawyers, and the more 
significant fact that fresh editions are 
still called for, must suffice. We prefer 
rather to dwell on the last of his 
works, written not in Latin but in his 
native English, the tract on the 
Monarchy of England. The first and 
most notable feature in it is the calm 
judicial tone that pervades it through- 
out. The writer had suffered as much 
as any man from his adherence to a 
lost cause, but it would be diflicult to 
detect from the context that he had 
ever passed through troublous times. 
There is not an angry word, not a 
sullen insinuation, not so much as a 
trace of bitterness. Even in ap- 
proaching so delicate a subject as the 
perils of a king from too powerful 
subjects there is hardly a sign that he 
had seen only too much of such perils ; 
and the examples chosen for the illus- 
tration of the argument are taken not 
from recent but from past English 
history, while those that are dwelt on 
with most emphasis are taken from 
the history of France. 

“ven more remarkable is the ground- 
tone of confidence in the future of 
England. The old Chief Justice, it must 
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be confessed, had a very hearty con- 
tempt for the French, and deliberately 
recorded his opinion that it was lack 
of heart and cowardice only that kept 
them from rebellion. No French- 
man, he explains, has courage like 
an Englishman. In England it has 
often been seen that three or four 
thieves spurred by poverty have set 
upon seven or eight true men and 
robbed them all; but in France it is 
unknown for seven or eight thieves to 
rob even half their number of true 
men. There are more men hanged in 
England in a year for robbery and 
manslaughter than in France in 
seven years ; for the French have not 
the heart to do so terrible an act. It 
is perhaps a little startling at first to 
find a Chief Justice taking comfort in 
the number of robbers annually hanged 
in England; but the passage is ex- 
plained by another which recounts the 
decay of representative institutions in 
France, and the beginning of arbitrary 
taxation at the King’s pleasure. His 
picture of the consequent condition of 
the third estate must be given in the 
original. 


They drink water ; they eat apples, with 
bread right brown made of rye. They eat 
no flesh, but if it be seldom a little lard, 
or of the entrails or heads of beasts slain 
for the nobles and merchants of the land. 
They wear no woollen, but if it be a poor 
coat under their uttermost garment, made 
of great canvas, and call it a frock. Their 
hosen be of like canvas and pass not their 
knee, wherefore they be gartered and their 
thighs bare. Their wives and children go 
barefoot ; they may in none otherwise 
live. For some of them that was wont to 
pay to his Lord for his tenement one scute 
payeth now to the King above that scute 
five scutes, Wherethrough they are forced 
by necessity so to watch, labour and grub 
in the ground for their sustenance that 
their nature is much wasted and the kind 
of them brought to nought. They go 
crooked and are feeble, not able to fight or 
to defend the realm ; nor have they weapon, 
nor money to buy them weapon withal ; 
but verily they live inextreme poverty and 
misery, and yet they dwell in one the most 
fertile realm in the world. 
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Hogarth’s picture of the Gate of 
Calais, though more cruel, could hardly 
be more contemptuous towards the 
French than this, yet there is a vein 
of pity in it which is only hidden by 
the intense impatience of a nation that 
has not the spirit to rebel. Arthur 
Young, three centuries later, longed 
to make the great French lords skip ; 
Fortescue passes them by in silence, 
but does not fail to mark the rotten- 
ness that underlay their outward 
splendour. The nobles are right care- 
ful of their bodies, he observes, and 
therefore the King of France is obliged 
to fall back on foreigners, Scots, 
Spaniards and Germans for the defence 
of his kingdom. What a contrast to 
the English archers! Had Fortescue 
lived but a year or two longer he 
would have added the Swiss, which 
alone remained faithful when the time 
came for the general overthrow. If, is 
his comment, the realm of England, 
which is an island and therefore cannot 
easily obtain succours from other lands, 
were ruled under such a law and such 
a prince, it would be a common prey 
to all the other nations of Europe. 

The contrast between the two coun- 
tries, even when England was looking 
her worst, must have been striking 
when it provoked such comparisons as 
these ; but Fortescue was always afraid 
that the selfish advantages enjoyed by 
the French nobility might prove a 
snare to the English. In the tract 
which he composed for Prince Edward, 
written it must be remembered in 
France, he laboured unceasingly to 
prove the superiority of the English 
polity, and in this later treatise he is not 
less emphatic on the same side. Some 
men, he says, would have it that it 
were good for the Commons of England 
to be poor; they can have little 
thought for the good of England, 
whose might stands in her archers, 
all of them poor men. How could 
they equip themselves, and train them- 
selves in shooting, which may not be 
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done without great expense, if they 
were poorer than they are? Again, 
Englishmen are not like French and 
will not suffer poverty without  re- 
bellion, and it is a dishonour for a 
king to reign over a nation of beggars. 
The impoverishment of the Commons 
would be the destruction of the archers, 
that is to say of England’s greatest 
strength. 

Who were the advocates of this dis- 
tasteful policy we cannot tell, but it 
seems clear that Fortescue dreaded 
their influence with Edward the 
Fourth, and he therefore supplements 
his argument by an exposition of the 
perils of a monarch through too power- 
ful subjects, and then comes to his 
final recommendations for the good 
government of England. The first 
essential is that the king shall be 
well endowed, so as to render him 
richer, and therefore of greater power 
and influence than any of his subjects. 
The suggestion sounds simple and 
crude enough, but Fortescue is not 
contented with vague commonplaces. 
He knew that finance is the touch- 
stone of administration, and elaborates 
a full scheme of financial reform. 
The king’s expenses he divides into 
two classes, the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. The former consist of the 
expenses of the household, the wages 
and fees of the great officers of State, 
the keeping of the marches, and the 
maintenance of Calais. The cost of 
all these objects can be estimated, and 
a proper sum should therefore be set 
apart for each and _ appropriated 
strictly to that service alone; all 
patents, spending the money so ap- 
propriated on other objects, should 
be held void. Tonnage and poundage 
should be devoted exclusively to the 
Navy. And here the Chief Justice 
pauses, as an English statesman 
should, to dwell on the importance 
of a fleet. ‘“ Though we have not war 
upon the sea, yet it shall be always 
necessary that the King . . . keep some 
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great and mighty ships for the break 
ing of an army when any shall be 
made against him upon the sea. For 
then it shall be too late to make any 
’ What endless repetition 
is still required to hammer this fact 
into the English head. 

Next come the extraordinary ex- 
penses, the payment of the King’s 
officers throughout the realm. These 
officers should be well paid to attach 
them to the King’s service, regularly 
paid to avoid all cause of discontent, 
and paid in ready money to avoid 
waste. Land worth £100 a year is 
often given to men who would far 
prefer £200 in ready money, and thus 
the King’s estate is permanently im- 
poverished. Finally no grant of a 
lump sum or of a pension should be 
made without the consent of a council 
of twenty of the greatest men in the 
realm, who should themselves be sworn 
to receive no reward or fee from any 
man except the King, and whose duty 
it would be to see that no grants of 
the royal bounty should be made 
except to the deserving. The same 
council, he adds, might prepare bills 
for Parliament when the law requires 
amendment, which would enable Par- 
liament to do more work in a month 
than it now does in a year. 

These propositions sound common- 
place enough in these days, but they 
went immeasurably beyond the con- 
temporary ideas of administration. 
Punctual payment of salaries, strict 
limitation of the emolument of public 
officers to those salaries, estimates of 
expenditure, rigid appropriation of 
all public money to specific services, 
and the establishment of a Board of 
patronage, are most of them improve- 
ments of modern growth, and must 
have astonished political students in 
the fifteenth century, if any there 
were that read this treatise. Even 
the great council which was to pre- 
pare bills for Parliament has found a 
sort of existence in the Cabinet, which 
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has now reached the number that 
Fortescue assigned to it. When we 
reflect how long it has taken to build up 
our modern system of administration, 
it is instructive to know that its leading 
features were accurately sketched fully 
four centuries ago. 

The treatise ends with the words 
God save the King, as a kind of fare- 
weli to the turbulent world of politics ; 
but three kings of England were still 
to die before the old man’s own turn 
came. He is said to have written a 
book of prayers, which was still in 
favour a century after his death ; and 
it is likely enough, for little other 
consolation can have been left to him. 
His son Martin had died in 1472; 
and of his two daughters, one had 
married unhappily and had been cast 
off by her husband. There may have 
been friends who came to hear his 
memories of Harry the Fifth and 
Charles the Bold, of King Lewis’s 
leaden images and his famous Scottish 
Guard, and tried to persuade him that 
the new-fangled hand-guns were bound 
to drive out the English archers whom 
he loved so well. But it is probable 
that few were conscious of his exist- 
ence except the villagers of Ebrington 
who saw a little bent oid figure creep 
slowly from the hall to the church, 
and from the church to the hall, and 
whispered that this had been the 
counsellor, even the chancellor, of a 
king. 

At length the day came for the last 
journey from the hall to the church, 
and the poor withered body was laid 
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to rest in the chancel. Both buildings 
have suffered many a change since 
then, but a fragment of the home 
which he built for himself is. still 
preserved in the present manor-house, 
and Ebrington still remains in posses- 
sion of his fourteenth descendant in the 
direct male line. In the church his 
tomb still stands, with record of its 
restoration by the head of the family 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. But his true 
monument is more durable than this. 
Fifty years after his death the treatise 
composed for Prince Edward found 
its way to the printing-press, and 
since that time scarce a generation 
has passed without the issue of a new 
edition. But though many have seen 
that book, few have reflected on the 
circumstances wherein it was written ; 
and still fewer have read the treatise 
on the Monarchy of England, which 
embodies the thoughts of his closing 
years. Perhaps it would be too much 
to call him a great man, and yet he 
showed qualities which raise him high ; 
for he was loyal in a time of treachery, 
upright in a time of violence, construc- 
tive in a time of destruction, hopeful 
in a time of despair. When one 
pictures the old man sitting down after 
all his troubles at fourscore to think out 
the means of his country’s salvation, we 
are tempted to wish that he might 
have laid aside the jingling posy that 
he inherited from his forefathers and 
taken instead the motto so often ap- 
plied, so rarely merited, Mens aqua in 
arduis. 











JUANITA’S 
Juanita, the wife of Sergeant 


Miguel, was a very handsome woman, 
and in her own way no doubt as fascin- 
ating as the spouse of another military 
man mentioned in Sacred History ; 
but she had a touch of native blood in 
her through her father, an estimable 
saddler, who had married a Spanish 
woman and settled in the little fever- 
plagued town of Puerta d'Inferno, 
crouching behind its precipitous cliffs 
crowned by a fort which guarded 
the entrance of a small bay whose 
treacherous reefs were dangerous to 
strange craft even in the tideless calm 
of a summer sea. 

If you look on the map of Cuba for 
Puerta d’Inferno you will not find it. 
The name is merely the significant 
sobriquet given both to town and fort 
by the Spanish garrison who, for their 
sins, occupied that most unhealthy 
and malodorous station in the stirring 
days of the early Fifties. 

The forces quartered here consisted 
of three infantry regiments, two 
composed of Peninsulares, the third 
of mixed native troops, together with 
a field-battery and some squadrons of 
cavalry. The former dominated the 
disaffected Creole town; the latter 
patrolled the low-lying, swampy, 
reef-fringed coast stretching away on 
either side from the group of cliffs 
towering above the entrance to the 
port. 

They were all under the control of 
a Spanish hidalgo, one Don Diego de 

Herniades y 
personal character went, had been 
most fittingly chosen to occupy the 
station with the sinister title. He 
had been known by the expressive 
nickname of the Devi/ in a regiment 


Luez, who, so far as 
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which he had once commanded at 
home, before duels, debts, intrigues, and 
general misconduct procured him an 
honourable exile to Cuba, and the 
collar of some fabulous Order around 
a neck on which the clasp of the 
garrote would have been more appro- 
priate. In appearance he was a fat, 
crapulous, sensual-looking animal. The 
one redeeming feature of his face 
was the eyes, which met yours with 
an inalienable aspect of authority, 
bringing to mind the illustrious re- 
gard which still arrests the spectator 
before Velasquez’s portrait of Philip 
the Fourth ; so that, despite his gout, _ 
his waddling carriage, his hideous 
temper, and his fantastic vices, you 
felt the Commandant could act effi- 
ciently in the hour of danger. Indeed 
personal courage was the solitary 
virtue his few friends could advance 
in his favour, and the only one his 
many enemies were unable to explain 
away. 

Don Diego had been ordered to 
Puerta d’Inferno, because it 
understood that some American ad- 
venturers, under the leadership of the 
insurgent chief Lopez, meditated a 
landing there; but although he had 
held the post for more than a month, 
and although a desultory watch was 
kept up along the coast, no suspicious 


was 


craft had yet shown itself in the 
offing. Accordingly the gallant Com- 


mandant, growing tired of a duty 
for which he had no special aptitude, 
turned again to the pleasures which 
apparently constituted the reason of 
his Not the least among 
them were the pleasures of the table, 
to indulge in which he harried the 
surrounding country and tormented 


existence. 






















the wretched inhabitants of the little 
town he was supposed to protect 
with requisitions that threatened to 
reduce it speedily to a state of in- 
solvency. His soldiers joyfully imi- 
tated his example, until even the 
indolent Creoles murmured fiercely 
and despatched numerous futile com- 
plaints to Madrid, where possibly 
they lie in the State lumber-rooms, 
unopened to the present hour. Viewed 
from this distance of time, His Ex- 
cellency’s government seems a huge 
joke, more fitted for the realm of 
broad farce than for that of sober 
history ; but in fact it was nothing 
short of the bitterest and most 
exasperating tyranny the mind can 
conceive. However, to give even 
the devil his due, it must be con- 
fessed he was not eternally picking 
people’s pockets, or cramming his 
carcass with unwholesome edibles. 
Once a scholar, he was still a man 
of taste, with a queer, twisted sense 
of the beautiful, attested by the 
various articles of vertu he gathered 
about him wherever he went; and 
he would persuade you, believing it 
himself, that he was the best 
judge of a horse or a woman in 
Cuba. 

It was during his occupation of 
Puerta d’Inferno that Sergeant Miguel 
married Juanita, after a short, 
vehement wooing of some days; and 
before long she became the belle of 
his regiment, having presently a host 
of admirers to whom her marital 
relations with Miguel seemed only a 
reason the more for paying her court. 
She did many things indifferently well, 
but one thing excellently ; everybody 
conceded her dancing to be unap- 
proachable, Don Diego, no mean 
judge, admitting the same with be- 
coming gravity. 

As time wore on, and the chance 
of an invasion became more remote, 
His Excellency would frequently 
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amuse himself with al fresco enter- 
tainments, at which Juanita had often 
the honour of performing. And truly 
it was a picture worthy of Gerome 
when she danced under the blazing 
Cuban sun the dances of Moorish 
Spain, her unbound hair whirled 
loose from its high comb, her shapely 
arms and swift, dexterous hands 
moving rhythmically to the ceaseless 
clack of the castanets, her bare brown 
bosom heaving from its spangled 
bodice, her tawny eyes looking in- 
vitation into those of the half-savage 
men who ringed her round, applauding 
to the echo as she went wheeling by 
through the shredding mists of tobacco- 
smoke. After such performances she 
was usually bidden to where the Com- 
mandant sat beneath his immense 
gold-fringed umbrella, and there she 
would sit amusing the great man and 
his officers with her sprightly chatter, 
while she drank his wine and puffed 
his cigars. These marks of favour 
gradually became more frequent, and 
ere long she was called to entertain 
the Commandant as he breakfasted 
in the best room of a hacienda, whose 
real owner was now obliged to sleep 
in the cattle-shed outside, Don Diego 
taking quite an interest in the dash- 
ing dancer, and even condescending 
to instruct her himself in certain new 
steps. This interest rapidly quickened 
into the usual feeling with which the 
gallant soldier regarded, sooner or 
later, any woman under fifty who 
chanced to be brought within the 
sphere of his benign influence. 

He was not wont to woo in vain, 
and being the tyrant of his little 
world, had generally found maid and 
matron ready enough to meet his 
advances half-way. In the present 
instance, however, he was destined to 
a new experience, for, when one 
morning he made the regulation pro- 
posals, he was met by a curt refusal. 
On this he naturally grew  enter- 
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prising, and to his astonishment, as 
well as to the amusement of Sergeant 
Miguel who was peeping through the 
keyhole, received a slap in the face, 
Juanita quitting the room in a whirl- 
wind of magnificent rage, pursued by 
a shower of execrations and portions 
of the breakfast-service. 

“She-dog, child of an infamous 
woman, you shall pay dearly for 
this!” roared the baftled Lothario, 
waddling to the window so that he 
might bring the girl under the range 
of his tongue again as she crossed the 
courtyard. In answer Juanita made 
a contemptuous gesture with one 
wicked little brown fist as he thrust 
his purpled visage and ungainly figure 
half through the frame. This fresh in- 
sult provoked a quick rattle of epithets 
from the enemy, to which Juanita, 
wheeling round, delivered suitable 
replies, the sentries being much edified 
by the furious battle of words, the 
girl’s quick-firing tongue proving fully 
a match for the man’s heavier artillery. 
At length, having reduced the foe to 
gasping impotence, she vanished amid 
ill-suppressed laughter, with a defiant 
fling of her flame-coloured skirts, 
leaving the Commandant to recover 
his ruffled dignity by bullying a few 
tradespeople from the town who 
had been arrested on the heinous 
charge of refusing to sell provisions 
to the gentlemen of Spain, knewing 
from bitter experience that their only 
payment would be the tuck of the 
drum. 

Next day the garrison was startled 
into activity by the hurried arrival of 
an officer, with despatches warning 
Don Diego that a descent upon his 
position was imminent, two American 
privateers having been sighted at a 
point some twenty miles away. On 
this His Excellency bestirred himself 
with that spasmodic promptitude and 
readiness of resource which probably 
were the chief reasons he was per- 
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mitted to retain a command that he 
had already made a scandal. 

The fort underwent a careful in- 
spection. Its weak points, and they 
were many, were strengthened as fast 
as circumstances would permit, an 
endless string of groaning, perspiring 
natives being pressed into the service 
from the town and _ surrounding 
country, toiling unceasingly day and 
night under the lash of brutal over- 
seers, bearing bag after bag of sand 
from the shore to the fortifications. 
The cavalry hovered and wheeled like 
clouds of kites for many a mile to 
east and west, while the Commandant 
himself superintended the sinking of 
a submarine mine in the narrow 
channel and the construction of earth- 
works for a battery he had masked 
cunningly in the vicinity of a cliff 
looking towards the fort, which had 
been built near the channel upon the 
long irregular slope of a mighty chaos 
of earth and shale, marking the scene 
of some gigantic but forgotten land- 
slip. The remainder of the guns he 
left in their original position com- 
manding the town under the charge 
of Captain Calvados, an officer for 
whom Don Diego had no special liking; 
issuing at the same time strict orders 
that all communication between the 
camp and the town should instantly 
cease, the native regiment being in 
evident sympathy with their plundered 
fellow-countrymen. 

This command only one person dis- 
obeyed ; but that person was Juanita. 
She was brought before His Excel- 
lency next day, having been caught in 
the rosy flush of the dawn stealing 
back to the camp from the little 
cluster of mud-walled huts where the 
fires of the battery-guard were paling; 
and in consequence Don Diego joyfully 
ordered her to be ridden at high noon 
through the lines, astride an uncom- 
monly vicious battery-mule, her face 
to the tail, which she grasped per- 
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force. This exercise of authority 
seemed a trifle arbitrary to some of 
the Staff who witnessed the spectacle, 
and to none more so than to Captain 
Calvados, though had the victim been 
old and ugly it may be questioned 
whether his feeling of generous indig- 
nation would have been so pronounced. 
Oddly enough, however, Sergeant 
Miguel appeared in no way displeased ; 
and his small, red, steadfast eyes lit 
up, like those of a man who has un- 
expectedly found something he was in 
search of, when he heard the Captain 
mutter an oath as Juanita passed, en- 
deavouring to counteract the laws of 
motion and weep picturesquely at the 
same time, amid the jeers of the 
soldiery. 

That night Juanita swore revenge 
beneath the fragrant cedars by the 
town-battery ; but the witness to her 
oath was not her husband, and the 
opportunity came before the midnight 
stars had faded from the changing 
sky. 

In the gray of the early dawn the 
long-threatened enemy arrived. An 
American frigate stole, under cover of 
a drifting sea mist, close in to the 
land, having come up on the wings of 
the light breeze which drove the wrack 
over the cliffs to mingle with the fog- 
banks rising from the inland marshes ; 
and ere the surprised garrison could 
grasp what had happened, a screaming 
stream of projectiles was arching from 
the ship to the fort, whose guns tardily 
replied through the crumbling em- 
brasures. As the morning wore on 
the fight grew hotter. The American 
ship (they could spell out her name 
now, the Abraham Lincoln) drew 
slowly in, though somewhat damaged 
about the spars, feeling her way like 
a sentient creature and avoiding the 
treacherous rocks to lee as well as the 
mine over which she appeared once 
about to sail. Not a single movement 
was lost upon Don Diego, who 
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watched the duel through a telescope, 
and swore horribly when he saw the 
frigate veer away from the danger 
lurking beneath her keel. His blas- 
phemies would probably have been 
even more elaborate had he known 
that the tactics of the ship were 
guided by Juanita’s signals, the woman 
having clambered to a cleft in the 
cliffs where she was hidden from the 
observation of the land-forces, though 
of course quite visible to those on 
board. 

On went thefight under the pulseless 
calm of a summer day. The tropical 
sun poured down upon the frenzied 
gunners, stooping, sponging, ramming, 
firing, fast as the hand could obey 
the fevered brain ; while the echoes 
grew into one continuous roar, and 
the white smoke crept along sea and 
shore in sluggish clouds that bore the 
smell of battle backward into the 
quivering town. By noon four cannon 
belonging to the fort were disabled, 
and presently boats full of armed 
men made a rapid dash for the 
land, a terrific fire directed by the 
signals of Juanita carrying havoc 
and dismay into the native regiment 
supporting the standard-battery which 
Don Diego had so fondly deemed 
secure from observation. Scarcely 
able to credit his senses, the Com- 
mandant galloped up to that position, 
but only to find his demoralised men 
on the point of breaking. Spurring 
forward he rode alone into their midst, 
beating the foremost back with the 
flat of his sword, and pointing to 
the cavalry whose sabres  glinted 
cruelly through the intervening foliage. 
Caught between the steel of the squad- 
ron and the guns of Calvados, the 
men were driven again to their duty. 
The gunners ran out their pieces 
almost to the brow of the cliff, and the 
infantry opened out along its ridge, 
while thick and fast fell the hail of 
death; but faster came the Com- 
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mandant’s orders, which the soldiers 
who a moment before would have 
trampled him under foot now obeyed, 
as men will ever obey a born leader 
in the hour of peril. 

Meanwhile a thrilling cheer, rising 
high above the din of battle, pro- 
claimed that the enemy had effected 
a landing near the fort. Then began 
a furious hand-to-hand fight as the 
besiegers poured over the breach their 
guns had made ; a fight which raged 
from bastion to bastion as the invaders, 
reinforced by another boatful, desper- 
ately won their way, gaining the fort 
foot by foot, until all its narrow 
passages were choked with a tide 
of struggling, stabbing, shrieking hu- 
manity, and the steep narrow approach 
from Puerta d’Inferno towards the 
cliff, where the shot-riven standard 
of Spain drooped sadly, was dotted with 
wounded men crawling away to pre- 
serve the little life the bayonet or the 
bullet had left them. The Com- 
mandant could give no efficient help, 
finding his own position almost un- 
tenable by reason of the ship’s fire. 
Still he did not despair, but dashing 
from point to point along the fighting 
line, cheered the half-hearted riflemen 
on to their work, brought up every 
now and then contingents from his 
reserve of Spanish foot, and restored 
the battle wherever he appeared by 
the magic of his will and the vehe- 
mence of his valour. 

He did not, however, like the heroes 
of story-books, ride unharmed through 
the storm of missiles. Already two 
streams of blood caused by a spent 
bullet which ripped a groove along 
his bald head, were barring his purple 
face, swollen hideously on one side by 
a blow from a fragment of shell ; but 
when another projectile actually tore 
his horse asunder and dashed him 
head foremost from the saddle, he 
presented so hideous a spectacle as he 

rose, striving to clear his eyes, that 


the case-hardened Peninsulares, serv- 
ing a neighbouring gun, turned aside 
even while they cheered his invincible 
pluck. Yet, do what he would, the 
day went sadly against him; and at 
length a rapturous yell from Puerta 
d'Inferno proclaimed that it was 
taken, the miserable remnant of its 
garrison flying up along the sloping 
road, to make some attempt at re- 
forming behind the reinforcements 
brought together near the cavalry. 

It was now that the soldier leaped 
to light in Don Diego. Without giv- 
ing his demoralised men time to realise 
the situation, he thundered out an 
order which sent the steel-tipped 
column of his reserve rushing away 
towards the fort, and springing to a 
gun, deserted for an instant by its 
gunners, he rammed home the charge 
himself, and through force of sheer per- 
sonal courage shamed the artillery- 
men back to their duty. He next de- 
spatched an officer to Captain Calvados, 
bidding him take his guns immediately 
to a point called Punto del Caballo, a 
little on the right of the standard- 
battery whence he could attack ship 
or fort as occasion should offer, direct- 
ing the messenger also to report on 
the cannon-balls he had caused to be 
heated half an hour before. Then 
mounting a stray charger, he galloped 
back again to the scene of action, to 
find that during his brief absence 
dismay had spread among his com- 
mand. The hardy Peninsulares were 
white to their lips as they served their 
guns under the combined fire of the 
ship and the fort, where another 
terrible struggle with bayonet and 
musket-butt was raging from trench 
to trench, from angle to angle, choking 
the embrasures, sweeping across the 
shell-pitted glacis, and winding its 
hideous length through every passage 
until Puerta d’Inferno was circled by 
one unceasing roar of combat. 

And now a new factor, perhaps 
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foreseen by Don Diego, had entered 
this terrible game of chance. Draw- 
ing slowly out of the haze, which 
was the colour of dust upon a polished 
sword-blade, the defenders of the cliff 
saw a second craft creeping along to 
the right with intermittent puffs of 
wind that filled the studding-sails. 
She was too far off yet to open fire 
effectively, but presently boats moved 
from her sides already a-grin with 
shotted guns. It was the consort of 
the first ship, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
and from her mizzen-gaff floated a blue 
ensign bearing a single golden star. 

Up and down his ragged fighting 
line rode the Commandant, his heart 
quailing at the unmistakable signs of 
weakness, of vacillation, even of panic, 
which met his blood-shot eyes on every 
side, but still playing his part with 
dogged determination, risking mo- 
mentarily the death he bade others 
dare. <A horrible yet heroic figure, he 
was, no Paladin it is true, but a thing 
of coarser clay, transfigured it may have 
been by the spirit of ancestors who 
had carried the Cross into Paynim 
lands, or had ridden with Cortez to 
the sacking of Mexico. 

The officer whom he had sent to 
Calvados now came spurring hotly 
back, and close at hand a line of 
running negroes broke from the cover 
of some plantains, wheeling directly 
towards him in barrows half filled 
with charcoal objects which emitted 
spirtles of smoke whenever the rough- 
ness of the way jolted the little wooden 
carriages as their propellors staggered 
along under the blows of the lash. 

“The balls are ready, Excellency,” 
cried the messenger; ‘and Captain 
Calvados is proceeding to Punto del 
Caballo”; thea in a lower voice he 
added as he halted beside the Com- 
mandant: “A man from the fort says 
the fire of the ship has been directed 
by a woman from the rocks near that 
point.” 
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His Excellency roared out a string 
of filthy expletives. ‘“ What woman?” 
he shouted. “ By Heaven! there is 
treachery in the very air! Does he 
know her? I know but one jade who 
would do it ; if it be she * 

Whether the officer could enlighten 
his commander or chose to hold his 
tongue must remain a matter of con- 
jecture, because at that moment a 
dropping shell blew him to atoms and, 
shattering the skull of the Command- 
ant’s horse, sent its illustrious rider 
to earth again, other fragments burst- 
ing among the wretched slaves bringing 
up the balls. “ Aha,” yelled Don 
Diego, scrambling on his feet, his 
face smeared with blood and clay, “so 
you have done your work thoroughly, 
my friend. They are hot, are they ? 
ay, as hot as hell! Yes, I believe 
it; but you need not deafen me 
because you have burned your fingers.” 
These jocose observations were ad- 
dressed to a poor wretch who lay 
screaming in agony upon the ground 
a few yards off; for the bursting shell 
had not only smashed his leg but over- 
turned the wheel-barrow, flinging the 
red-hot contents over him, the smell 
of the burning flesh sickening even the 
white brute who was still lashing the 
unfortunatecreature, partly from habit, 
partly to conceal his own fear. 

Don Diego’s fall had been noticed ; 
men who long for an excuse to break 
are swift to observe such things; the 
line along the cliff began to waver. 
“ Steady, gentlemen !” cried the Com- 
mandant. “TI have been only playing 
with those heretical dogs! Soon you 
shall see the pills I will send them 
straight from their father the Devil! ” 
And pulling off his richly laced coat, 
he dipped it in the blood of his horse 
to serve as a wad for the glowing mass 
which was immediately lifted into the 
field-gun he himself had worked earlier 
in the day. A few seconds later a 
column of blue smoke was curling up 
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from the bows of the Abraham Lincoln 
where the shot had struck home ; 
another ball an instant later, by great 
good luck, lodged in the main truck, 
the soldiers on the cliff shouting vin- 
dictively as they marked the slight 
confusion on board. 

But the exultation of the Spaniards 
was short-lived ; and ere long a deadly 
cannonade from the fort still held by 
the victorious Americans, taxed the 
resources of the Commandant to the 
utmost. One of his guns had been 
dismounted, and soon after a chance 
shot blew an ammunition-waggon to 
pieces. During the next five minutes 
Don Diego tasted the bitterness of 
death, seeing the white panic steal 
along his shuddering lines once more ; 
but he controlled himself sufficiently 
to put on the fresh coat, gorgeous 
with bullion, which had been brought 
him from the hacienda, hiding his 
agony beneath a torrent of camp 
witticisms, and praying in his heart 
for death or the sound of the sup- 
porting battery. 

At length, as if in answer to perhaps 
the sincerest petition he had ever put 
up, @ succession of dull reports sud- 
denly followed each other rapidly from 
a point on the right hidden by an 
intervening plantation, showing that 
Calvados had taken up his position 
and was shelling the fort. At the 
same moment the fire of the Abraham 
Lincoln lessened and the vessel swung 
round to draw further off, a half- 
brailed sail on the foremast sending 
forth jets of flame. 

Meanwhile the Commandant or- 
dered fresh balls to be heated, fresh 
ammunition to be served out, and 
despatched a small band of women, 
bearing skins filled with arrack slung 
over their shoulders, to revive the 
defenders of the cliff and the gasping 
infantry who had retired, drawn up 
in column now, behind the cavalry. 
This welcome respite was not a 
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long one ; the guns of Calvados were 
doing their work, and presently two 
pieces on the exposed parapets of the 
fort were silenced. Perceiving this, 
the Pearl of the Antilles tacked, and 
commenced a well-directed fire upon 
the new battery, the other ship, having 
partially repaired damages, drifting 
near to re-engage again ; and thus 
it came to pass that the spot where 
Juanita crouched became the pivot of 
a fresh struggle. 

For some time past the combat had 
ceased to interest the Sergeant’s wife. 
When once the novelty of balking the 
Commandant had worn off, the horror 
of the fight had roused the woman in 
her, and she was glad to huddle her- 
self together in her niche with closed 
eyes, so shaken were her nerves by the 
continuous thunder of the cannonade, 
When at length she gathered sufii- 
cient courage to creep back again by 
the goat-path which had led her up, 
she found to her dismay the ground 
below held by a battery, and the next 
instant she heard the voice of Calvados 
directing the gunners. Shrinking 
back, she climbed, at the risk of 
breaking her neck, into the curving 
boughs uf a huge sycamore jutting out 
from a fissure, and lifting herself into 
the upper branches, watched through 
the shot-torn foliage his every move- 
ment, forgetful of all but the peril of 
the man she loved. 

Poor passionate heart! How she 
besieged her saints with alternate 
prayers and curses while the fight 
waged on, now begging that some 
appalling death might snatch Don 
Diego’s soul to hell, now praying that 
the bullet destined for her lover’s life 
might find her own instead! True, it 
was only a battle of kites and crows 
at best; but to this wild creature, 
half child, half woman, it was fraught 
with the mighty interest of a world- 
changing Iliad. 

If the struggle had been obstinate 
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before, it now grew furious in its 
savage intensity. Soon one of the 
guns belonging to Calvados’s battery 
was silenced, and lay with the wreck 
of the shattered carriage amid the 
bodies of its dying gunners ; though 
this mishap was in a measure counter- 
balanced by the five of Don Diego's 
cannon which had been moved round 
to command the road from Puerta 
d’Inferno. Presently, however, in 
obedience to a succession of signals, 
new detachments put off from the 
ships and undauntedly effected a 
landing. No sooner were they formed 
than a column of men waiting ina 
covered way, rushed stealthily up the 
slope and made a dash for the guns of 
the Commandant. So rapid was the 
movement that the foremost were only 
some hundred feet away before the 
manceuvre was realised by the de- 
fending troops, the attack being de- 
livered under the sluggish clouds of 
smoke which lay brooding over shore 
and sea; but Don Diego was on the 
alert, and just as his first line of 
marksmen fell back, the trumpets of 
his cavalry screamed out the charge, 
and the next moment the advancing 
party was sent reeling backward, 
riven by a thunderbolt of biting steel. 
Yet, though taken at a disadvantage, 
the terrible Yankees fought stubbornly, 
clinging together in rallying groups 
under the furious rain of sabre-strokes, 
which nevertheless drove them steadily 
downhill, marking the way with their 
slain, for the troopers had many a 
death to avenge and gave no quarter, 
until victor and vanquished were swal- 
lowed up in the thick cloud of mist 
lazily floating in from the sea. 

Then, for a little space, the hot guns 
were silent ; and presently the cavalry 
reappeared, a tumult of mounted men 
pursued by a decimating fire, but 
turning ever and again to defiantly 
wave their dripping blades through 
the wreaths of vapour. 
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Meanwhile, Don Diego had mounted 
his third horse, and now riding to the 
waiting line of infantry, harangued 
them, ordering a trumpeter to sound 
the recall. As the last notes died away 
and the last stragglers came hurry- 
ing back, a shrill bugle blast sent the 
arrack-maddened Peninsulares speed- 
ing down upon the fort once more, 
and again the ghastly bayonet-struggle 
began. At first, it was waged silently 
with grim determination, then to an 
accompaniment of shrieking _ blas- 
phemies and piteous cries that sounded 
strangely to the men on the standard- 
battery who strove to pierce the thick 
white cloud which had gradually grown 
up about them until they could only 
point the guns by noting the blood- 
stained track of the wheels on the 
scanty turf; and at length, for the 
first time on that awful day, the 
Commandant ordered them to cease 
firing. 

It was evening. Slanting sun- 
beams lit the upper heights of drift- 
ing mist which floated overhead, its 
languid wreaths rent every now and 
then by bursting shells. Below, the 
sleeping sea heaved peacefully beneath 
the smoky pall that hung round the 
two ships, blotting them out from 
figure-head to main-top, while far 
away, towards the town, a convent 
bell was fitfully ringing the Angelus. 
To the listening soldiers, drooping 
with fatigue, its strains took a new 
meaning, crossed as they were by the 
infernal din that girdled the fort, the 
vortex which had sucked into its 
horrid depths the spent fury of the 
fight. 

Thicker and thicker grew the smoke 
between the lines, isolating men in 
its awful blinding depth, so that the 
soldiers, lying at their arms, groped 
for each other through their human 
desire for companionship ; but mingled 
with it now came the smell of burn- 
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laughed aloud, saying it was from 
one of the ships. Then he began 
to speak in a loud voice soldierly 
words, praising the cavalry-charge, 
the accuracy of the rifle-fire, the 
admirable serving of the guns, bidding 
his Spaniards remember the substantial 
rewards of valour, reminding them 
also of a fact, which had till then 
apparently escaped his own notice, 
that they were suns of a nation of 
Christian gentlemen who had borne 
themselves gloriously in the past and 
who now looked down anxiously upon 
their descendants in that hour of trial. 
And as the men, standing by their 
guns, heard him, their swash-buckler 
souls went back on the wings of his 
words to the Spain they would never 
see again, and indeed in the majority 
of cases had no particular desire to 
revisit. Furthermore, as the Com- 
mandant’s voice rang out it seemed to 
win a nobler accent. Now that the 
speaker’s face was hidden, they felt 
vaguely that it was no longer the 
brutal tyrant Don Diego who spoke, 
but a Heaven-sent leader who had 
crushed rebellion and conquered fear, 
and held aloft in the sight of all men 
the rough ideals of valour and of duty. 

Captain Calvados’s battery was 
wrapped in the great white pall, but 
the men were at their several posts 
waiting. While standing thus, tense 
with expectancy, a soft hand glided 
cautiously over the powder-grimed 
one the Captain rested on the elevat- 
ing screw of a gun which he had been 
sighting when the bugle bade him 
pause; and at the touch the man 
almost shouted aloud, so strained 
were his nerves. 
whispered the voice of 
Juanita, “it is I!” 

“You,” muttered Calvados, “ what 
are you doing here? The shells are 
bursting all around still—listen !” 

“It matters not,” replied the 
woman; “am I not with you?” 


’ 


** Mio caro, 


He passed his arm round her. 

“How does the day go?” she 
whipered after a pause. “The Com- 
mandant will win, think you?” 

“Yes, Juanita; I hope so.” 

“You hope so! Shame on those 
guarded words; I hope not, a thou- 
sand times! I would make the 
cowardly tyrant lose if I could ; 
behold, my right arm is_palsied 
from making signals to our friends 
yonder. Ah, if I could only take 
you away with me from all this 
horror.” 

“Hush, woman; that is treachery.” 

“What do I care if you are 
saved? Kiss me. You are not hurt? 
Sweet saints, how those shells scream ! 
Dios, but I am afraid!”. 

He pressed her to him silently as 
she nestled in his arms. A gray- 
haired Peninsulare cried out in agony 
through the gloom for water, and 
almost at their feet a young bugler, 
mangled by chain-shot, babbled of 
home and his mother ; further off, the 
sonorous murmur of Latin showed 
where a priest had groped his way 
amid the dying men to give their 
parting souls the last benediction. 

“ Mio caro, listen to me,” whispered 
Juanita again, putting her foot on the 
gun-trail so that her mouth might be 
on a level with his ear. “ Why 
should this brute yonder win? The 
people are fighting for freedom; you 
call them insurgents, I call them 
heroes. Spain sends us nothing but 
tyrants like this Don Diego; if he 
conquers now he will be worse than 
ever. Men such as he never change ; 
their souls are already damned. He 
hates me because I would not listen 
to his infamous proposals.” This was 
said in perfect seriousness, women 
having no sense of humour. “ You 
recollect how he insulted me yester- 
day,—that mule,—affronting me be- 
fore those Navarrese mountebanks, 
me, the daughter of a woman of 
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Andalusia?” He kissed her tenderly, 
muttering soothing words. “ What 
will you gain by this battle?” she 
continued. ‘ Nothing ; he will never 
promote you. You do not think open 
robbery and outrages on _ helpless 
women things to jest at? Why not 
then fire wide? The Americanos will 
quickly understand P 
“ Would you have me turn traitor?” 
“Bah! a mere name. What is he 
but a traitor to his country and the 
people he harries day and night with 
his spies and proclamations and _ re- 
quisitions ? Do not turn away ; listen. 
Don Lopez is on board the Pearl; if 
he once can effect a landing the people 
will flock to him in thousands; the 
soldiers will go over in regiments x 
“ Attention, gentlemen,” cried the 
Commandant’s distant voice. ‘The 
wind freshens: the mist will rise 
presently ; we shall then finish this 
affair and go home to dinner.” 
Captain Calvados knitted his brows. 
He was not a particularly intelligent 
man, nor one given to nice calcula- 
tions which did not concern the tra- 
jectories of projectiles, and he knew 
Juanita spoke the truth ; but on the 
other hand, he had been trained to 
certain habits of thought, and he 
sincerely believed himself to be a 
gentleman. In the code of honour he 
recognised, and moreover took very 
seriously, there were some things (not 
very many, but therefore the more 
easily remembered) which a gentleman 
could not do, and what Juanita sug- 
gested was one of them. Nevertheless, 
loving her intensely as he did, he 
found it harder to resist than he 
would have expected. No doubt he 
might have speedily discovered some 
method of compromise had _ he 
been better versed in those arts of 
self-deceit which are the peculiar 
prerogative of gentlemen who live at 
home in ease; but his life had been 
active and his profession did not en- 
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courage subtlety of thought or action. 
Soldier of Fortune as he was, without 
any personal devotion to his chief and 
without any very pronounced senti- 
ment of loyalty to the Spanish govern- 
ment, yet the instincts of military 
discipline reasserted themselves at 
this supreme moment. “ Stand back, 
Juanita,” he whispered hoarsely; “you 
are in danger; they are going to 
begin again.” Then finding she clung 
mutely to him, he gently put her 
aside, bidding her steal off quickly 
while there was yet time. 

He had scarcely done this when 
the bank of cloud suddenly grew thin 
just where it touched the ground; 
and soon a quick-widening rift per- 
mitted the watching soldiers to see 
the sharp outlines of the cliff for more 
than a hundred yards. But the space 
between them and the sea was one 
vast mass of rolling vapour which 
soon grew purple and then gray as the 
offshore wind thinned away its 
voluminous folds, giving the Spaniards 
a glimpse of the two ships holding off 
with bellying topsails, the Abraham 
Lincoln having evidently suffered 
badly from the red-hot cannon balls, a 
fire which had broken out forward 
not being yet completely extinguished. 
But the uproar within and around 
Puerta d’ Inferno continued unabated, 
the Peninsulares having again effected 
an entrance ; and it seemed as if the 
ships in the bay and the batteries on 
the shore paused to watch the fortune 
of that desperate struggle. The fort 
had caught fire now, a shot from the 
standard-battery having set alight 
some inflammable supplies stored in 
tower the Com- 
mandant had caused to be erected a 
month before. 

The fight was not long 
Suddenly a huge, quivering tongue of 
flame shot up through the dissolving 
mists, and was followed by a thunderous 
detonation that echoed from cliff to 
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cliff. Then a black column of smoke 
sprang upward into the quiet air, 
swaying slightly aside as the light 
breeze touched it, and gradually ex- 
panding slowly at the summit, dark- 
ened the declining day, brooding over 
the awe-struck combatants like some 
malefic spirit restored to power and 
liberty by the agency of human 
passions. Soon came a splashing in 
the water, and a pattering along the 
shore as the wreck of the ill-fated 
fort rained down on land and sea, 
spreading afar the charred fragments of 
what had once been men. A silence 
succeeded, perhaps more impressive 
than the explosion itself; and when 
the sable pall floated aside, the Com- 
mandant saw where Puerta d’Inferno 
had stood only a crater-like hollow 
whence a horrible stench issued. 

This occurrence brought the action 
to an end, though the Pearl of the 
Antilles sent the Spaniards a volley 
as she swung round to cover the few 
boats now pulling off from the land 
with the survivors of the attacking 
party ; but Don Diego did not reply, 
his ammunition running perilously 
low, and presently the vessels drew 
gradually away. The victory re- 
mained with him, but the cost had 
been terrible. 


The 
wearied Spaniards were striving to 
snatch a few hours’ repose around 
their camp-fires; the cavalry were 
picketed at a little distance from the 
standard-battery, and some half-dozen 
mounted men, nodding in their saddles, 
made a pretence of patrolling the 
roads leading from the town. All 
was activity at the hacienda where 
Don Diego, his head wrapped in 
bandages, was busily engaged manu- 
facturing official accounts of the 
engagement, checking the lengthening 
list of killed and wounded, and con- 
tributing at intervals to the discussions 


It was close on midnight. 
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which the drowsy officers around him 
were carrying on in low tones. 

Although victorious, his position 
was grave. Deaths, wounds, and de- 
sertions had reduced his command by 
nearly two-thirds ; there were fierce 
murmurings among the native troops 
who had suffered terribly from the 
enemy’s fire; the Peninsulares were 
utterly worn out, and he knew that 
in any sudden emergency he could 
expect but little intelligent co-opera- 
tion even from his officers, who had 
more than once during the past day 
showed signs of incapacity, the direct 
result of his own previous example. 
He felt faintly that he was responsible 
for all this, and he now strove to 
restore their confidence in him and 
themselves by a display of energy 
while every nerve was crying out for 
rest. 

“You made inquiries about that 
woman, J uanita, everywhere, Solvino?” 
he asked more courteously than his 
wont, addressing a gray-headed major 
at his side as he thrust another dis- 
patch into its envelope. 

“Yes, Excellency, everywhere ex- 
cept in the town. Her husband 
denies all knowledge of her; he says 
he has not seen her since iast night. 
I did not care to enter the town at 
this late hour on account of those 
cursed deserters who are vapouring 
there ; one or two guns will settle 
their business in the morning, and 
then we shall find if she has crept into 
any of their rabbit-burrows.” 

“So! that is better; there will be 
more time in the morning too. Have 
you caused the husband to be 
watched ?” 

“ Yes, Excellency.” 

“Good; I do not suspect him 
much; he is an Aragonese ; but she 
comes from this very place, and is 
probably in league with those Creole 
dogs yonder. The husband may know 
where she is and shields her, hoping 
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the thing will be forgotten ; but by 
Heaven, if I can prove that she is, as 
I suspect, the woman who signalled 
the Americans, I'll hunt her down 
though she creep into the centre of 
the earth! Tl devise such tortures 
that hell will be happiness by con- 
trast. Captain Calvados, have you 
seen anything of the jade? She was 
said to have been hanging about 
Punto del Caballo all day.” 

** No, senor.” 

There was an almost imperceptible 
pause before the question was an- 
swered, the soldier meeting his com- 
mander’s eye unflinchingly. Don 
Diego grinned in spite of himself. 
The other would have liked to dash 
his fist in His Excellency’s face, but 
by a great effort he sat still. He had 
never dreamed until this moment 
that he loved Juanita so madly. It 
was a time of dissolution, of revolt, 
of dazzling hopes; anything might 
happen on the little stage where he 
played his part, and it had taken all 
his native strength of character to 


put aside the vision with which 
Juanita had tempted him, for he 
cnew her statements were no 1e 
k } tat t t tl 


figments of an angry woman’s imagin- 
ation. But then he also realised the 
possibility that, however brilliant his 
career might be as the liberator of an 
oppressed people, with Juanita as a 
slightly damaged guardian angel, it 
all might end quite prosaically in a 
trial by court-martial and the death 
of a traitor. He felt, too, that the 
Commandant suspected his secret, 
and knowing the disposition of his 
chief, held his breath every time a 
footstep crossed the courtyard, lest it 
should be an escort bringing her back 
a prisoner. 

Suddenly the uncertain patter of 
horse-hoofs sounded through the buz- 
zing of the mosquitoes and the low- 
pitched voices around the table. 
There was an anxious pause; the 
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Commandant looked up from a chart 
he had unrolled. A shrill challenge 
jarred sharply on the silence, the 
answer being lost in the clatter of 
a horse pulled up violently. Then 
followed the jingle of scabbard and 
spurs as a rider leaped down, and 
almost immediately the door was 
thrown open to admit a cavalry 
oflicer who, saluting the Commandant, 
came forward hastily. 

“Well, Captain Mercedes?” said 
Don Diego, steadying his voice 
gallantly as he read the other's 
agitated face. 

“T am directed to inform your 
Excellency,” began the officer, when 
he paused, the dull reports of distant 
musketry crossing his words. 

“Some thieves looting in the town,” 
remarked the, Commandant with ela- 
borate indifference. “TI do not fancy 
they will find much, though, for by 
my soul, gentlemen, they have come 
a little too late! Ah !—but you were 
saying ?” 

“T am ordered to report, seiior, 
that one of the American ships has 
returned, and is endeavouring to slip 
up the harbour unobserved ; she was 
drawing quickly in when a vedette 
sighted her.” 

There slight movement 
amongst the oflicers and an expres- 
of their faces which 
an unsympathetic Anglo-Saxon ob- 
server would have described inele- 
gantly as funk. They certainly 
realised their own position vividly, 
and jumped to the conclusion that 
the enemy, guessing their weakness 
and knowing the uselessness of the 
fort, had merely gone off for reinforce- 
ments, and now returning to 
annihilate them. 

Major Solvino, an old soldier, see- 
ing this swore grimly. ‘“ You said 
a vedette, captain,” he observed ; 
“were there not sentries posted near 
the fort ?” 
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The officer tucked his sabre under 
his arm, and twisted his short peaked 
beard. “ Assuredly,’’ he replied, “a 
little above it, near the battery ; but 
they can see well from one side only, 
and the enemy came up on the other, 
from behind the great wall of cliffs 
running back into the harbour. The 
night, too, is one of the darkest I 
have ever known.” 

He did not like to say in the pre- 
sence of those startled faces that the 
man on duty there was now lying 
stark and cold with a gash across his 
throat. Possibly Don Diego under- 
stood, for he asked no other question, 
but thrusting aside the chart, buckled 
on his sword-belt with a decisive 
snap. 

“The fortune of war, gentlemen,” 
he said smiling. “There is no more 
rest for the soldier on active service 
than for the sinner; we must be 
always doing. Poor handfuls of dust, 
here to-day, away to-morrow, we are 
sure of only one thing, the noble 
death of a soldier. As old Cicero 
says, die we must; but to us men of 
the sword it at least is given to 
gloriously seek in the service of our 
country that uncertain hour of certain 
death!” The gentlemen of Spain 
made a slight stirring with their 
spurred heels, and a not too critical 
ear might have construed the sound 
into a patriotic commentary on the 
martial words. “ As it is,” continued 
the Commandant tersely, “ things 
could not have happened more luckily ; 
we will give those rascal Americanos 
a lesson. Captain Mercedes, go at 
once to the cavalry lines and get the 
men into their saddles as quietly as 
possible, and as quickly as you can ; 
then let every approach from the town 
be oceupied,—you understand ?” 

** Yes, senor.” 

“And get the infantry up; there 
must be quite a regiment snoring in 
the plantation outside ; but quietly, 
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T shall 


quietly. see to the batteries 
myself.” 

The officer saluted and withdrew ; 
the men at the table involuntarily 
glanced at their leader who had by 
this time manfully struggled to his 
feet. he noise of the fusillade from 
the town sounded sharper. “That is 
a ruse,” he remarked, nodding in the 
direction ; “it is evidently part of a 
concerted plan. We are to be drawn 
off to the town while the Americans 
land at the fort. Well, there is first 
a little surprise in store for them; we 
shall see how our mine works. If 
this be the second ship, she will prob- 
ably sail over it as the other was 
about to do to-day until she saw those 
signals ; you remember how suddenly 
she luffed?” The officers, now on 
their feet also and stretching their 
cramped limbs, chorused assent. “ We 
have, however, provided against that 
this time,” the Commandant went on. 
*T shall give the firing of the mine to 
you, Captain Calvados ; you can easily 
slip down the cliff in the darkness, 
but you will want some one to watch 
the rope. Where is the sergeant of 
the guard ?” 

A dozen voices answered the ques- 
tion by repeating it in varying tones 
of impatience outside, and presently a 
man entered. Saluting respectfully, 
he stood at attention, framed against 
the blackness of the night. It was 
Sergeant Miguel. 

The searred face of the Commandant 
broke into a * That is good,” 
he remarked genially; “I only wish 
we were all as wide awake as you, 
You will accompany Cap- 
tain Calvados to the harbour cliff on 
this side the standard-battery, and 
steady the rope-ladder while he de- 
scends to fire the mine should it prove 
The rope is here, I think ; 
I saw it this morning,—yes, there it 
is under those cloaks. Your signal, 
Captain, will be the firing of my pistol. 


smile. 


Sergeant. 


necessary. 
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I need scarcely impress upon you both 
that the utmost caution is necessary. 
You understand, Sergeant ?” 

* Yes, The man_ stood 
erect again at attention; he had 
swiftly gathered up a great coil of 
rope lying in a corner, and slung it 
deftly over his shoulder. Calvados 
left his place and saluting the Com- 
mandant approached the door. Miguel 
stood aside, saluting also ; the pre- 
occupied officer glanced at him care- 
lessly, lifting his hand a second time 
mechanically in reply, but did not 
note the evil smile which hardened on 
his subordinate’s face as he stepped 
into the hall. 

The night was indeed dark, and its 
gloom seemed deeper to the eyes of 
Calvados fresh from the lighted room. 
It was a little after midnight, and a 
keen shifting wind chilled him to the 
marrow as he stumbled along in the 
patch of light made by the Sergeant's 
lantern. Presently they emerged from 
the plantation in the vicinity of the 
hacienda, and hurrying forward fast 
as the roughness of the way permitted, 
soon found themselves on a line with 
the irregular earthworks where the 
Spanish flag tossed its torn folds 
haughtily in the breeze. Here they 
diverged to the left, picking their way 
slowly among the mangled bodies of 
men and horses scattered about in 
awful confusion. At length they 
reached a point which marked the 
highest elevation of the cliff, and 
after a hurried search found the stake 
indicating the spot where the ladder 
should be lowered over the sheer wall 
of descending rock to the little plat- 
form on which had been fixed the 
rude machinery for exploding the sub- 
marine mine. 


seior.” 


“Here is the place, sefor,” whis- 
pered Miguel, and he began cautiously 
to pay out the rope, having first slipped 
the noosed end over the post. Calva- 


dos stood erect and looked around. 
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It was night, night everywhere, en- 
veloping all things in so deep a pall 
that the misty stars could scarce shine 
through. Far below he heard the 
measured wash of the sea as it gently 
broke against the rocks, and mingled 
with it other sounds now faintly 
strident like the abrupt cries of dis- 
tant gulls, now murmurously rustling 
like the near fluttering of their wings, 
but which he guessed to be the creak- 
ing of stealthily worked windlasses. 
Sergeant Miguel rose from his knees. 
“They are lowering boats,” he mut- 


tered; ‘“‘I hear the noise of the 
pulleys. The ship must be quite 
close; hark how her sails crackle. 


The line is ready, seior.” 

Captain Calvados roused himself, 
glanced at the loop round the post, 
and then putting his sword softly 
upon the grass, slipped over the brow 
of the cliff. For a moment he hung 
there, besieged by a host of thronging 
memories, then setting his face, he 
made the sign of the cross and went 
slowly down into the darkness. 

He had barely disappeared when 
Sergeant Miguel crept to the post, 
and unsheathing his sword-bayonet, 
began to pick at the knot, but sud- 
denly desisted as the light of a lantern 
flashed for a moment close to him. 
Looking seaward, he observed that 
the signal was instantly answered for 
as brief a space of time. Drawing 
back, he awaited developments, his 
cropped head and pointed ears giving 
him the aspect of some fierce, stealthy. 
animal watching its prey. 

Presently, something at arm’s length 
took shape out of the darkness and 
became a woman’s face. It was Ju- 
anita’s; the Sergeant smiled. Hus- 
band and wife looked into each other’s 
eyes for one burning second, but the 
woman was the first to speak. 

“Miguel, my little Miguel,” she 
whispered, pressing close to him across 
the line which was vibrating gently 
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as Calvados slowly descended, “I am 
so glad thou art safe. Is there any 
danger now? What art thou doing 
there ?” 

“ Holding this rope, mia cara ; there 
is an officer going down to fire the 
mine.” 

What officer ?” 

“Ah, ah, little dove, how curious 
thou art! Nay, give me a kiss and I 
shall tell A husband should 
know his wife’s lips like a paternoster, 
and I have almost forgotten the way 
to thine. This is not as it should be ; 
come!” 

She pushed the dripping strands of 
hair from her face and mutely offered 
him her scarlet mouth. ‘ Ah, now 
tell me!” 

“Tt is the Commandant.” 

Slash,—the knife, which had been 
in the woman’s garter a moment 
before, flashed in her hand now, and 
one shearing blow had severed the 
There was a 
ery from the depths below, and then 
a faint crash. 

“Go to 
Juanita, “and take 
thou 


thee. 


rope close to the post. 


shrieked 
with 
would-be 


down hell,” 
my 
black-souled 
adulterer!” The last epithet was 
partly for the benefit of Miguel, and 
partly an unconscious expression of 
the doctrine which Juanita of course 
held, that a sin intended was a sin 
committed. 
The Sergeant laughed. 
dearest,” 


curse 
thee, 


“ Juanita, 
he said, rising and with- 
drawing her from the edge of the cliff 
whither she had rushed so that her 
voice might reach the thing upon the 
rocks below, ere the life had been com- 
pletely battered out of it; “ Juanita, 
sweet, faithful wife, I have made a 
mistake. It was a_ joke ;-—it 
Captain Calvados, not the Command- 
ant.” 

She swung round, glaring at him 
like a wild cat, the lurid reflection 
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from a flaming belfry in the town 
lighting up both their faces. A sharp 
order rang out, there was the sound 
of running feet, the clink of a scab- 
bard, and the form of Don Diego, 
pistol in hand, sprang from the dark- 
ness. 

The woman screamed. “ Devil!” 
she hissed, recoiling before her hus- 
band. “Devil!” Then she sprang 
at him with uplifted knife, but at 
that exact moment the Commandant 
fired, and, with the bullet in her heart, 
Juanita fell dead at Miguel’s feet. 

There was no answering explosion. 
Don Diego passed rapidly across the 
illuminated patch of ground and saw 
at a glance the cut rope. Lifting his 
eyebrows he looked round. “ How 
did this happen?” he asked quietly, 
but received no reply. 

Sergeant Miguel had sunk down 
beside his wife and was drawing the 
still twitching arms about his neck. 
At the same instant a lance of light 
from the burning tower flung the ship 
on the bay into brilliant relief, and the 
Spanish guns roared a terrible welcome 
from the cliff. 

Don Diego turned away, having 
other things to think of. The Pearl 
was answering briskly. The action 
did not, however, last long. Finding 
her enemy prepared, the American 
ship the she had 
lowered, and taking advantage of the 
off-shore wind, drifted gradually away, 
while yells of panic came through the 
flame-riven night from the town where 
the silent troopers were hacking the 
mutineers by the light of blazing 
rafters, and ere the lovely dawn came 
flashing from the east all was over. 

When morning broke, a_ sentry 
found near the standard-battery a man 
holding a dead woman in his arms and 
babbling insanely. It was Sergeant 
Miguel. 

Don Diego received a new Order. 


recalled boats 





